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TWO PICTURES. 


BY SARAH A. GIBBS. 


» 
This is one picture that my heart encloses,— 
A golden sunset in the month of roses— 
Before us, meadows filled with fragrant clover, 
That birds and butterflies were skimming over, 
Sloped gently down to where the gleaming river 
With its own loveliness was all a-quiver. 
Beyond—the mountains, crowned with sunset glory 
Seemed leaning down to hear the summer's story. 
In Summer-land you lingered, for in tune 
Your heart beat with the loveliness of June, 
And joy, and hope, and faith lived in your eyes 
*Till I, a dreamer, dreamed of Paradise, 
Il. 
Another picture. When the twilight shadows 
Crept slowly eastward o'er frost-bitten meadows, 
When trees were bare, and all the world seemed 
dreary, 
And even winds blew fitfully and weary, 
I read within your eyes another story, 
That haunts me more than all the summer's glory. 
That tale of doubt, despair, and vain endeavor, 
Of bitterness and sorrow, grieves me ever. 
When I would cry ‘‘Arise, put off thy sadness, 
And wear once more the singing robes of gladness!"* 
I look within your eyes, and then remember, 
Life, like the year, may have its drear November. 
Benson, Vt. 





GIRTON COLLEGE. 





I made a second visit to Cambridge in 
England, last September, mainly to see the 
buildings and general arrangements of Gir- 
ton Collegeand Newnham Hall, both having 
been established since my previous visit in 
1872. Girton College should properly come 
first, as first founded, and highest in aims. 
Its one object is to prepare students for 
University Examinations, whereas the ob- 
ject of Newnham Hall is to give them the 
opportunity for study, in a university town, 
whether they aim or do not aim at these 
Examinations. 

Any American young woman, accustom- 
ed either to the extensive and varied grounds 
of Vassar College, or to the beautiful woods 
and lake of Wellesley, must feel some sense 
of homesickness at the first sight of Girton 
College. It stands on a flat plain, a mile or 
two out of Cambridge; there is little of 
English rural beauty in its immediate en- 
vironment; the grounds are scanty and 
rough; the building is of the dingy English 
brick, two-and-a-half stories high; and has 
already, in five years, that, look of unsightly 
old age which marks so many English 
buildings, when unrelieved by ivy. There 
is almost nothing that is attractive in the 
external appearance of the establishment: 
and of the inside almost the same may be 
said. 1 was especially struck with the 
bareness of the walls, which are uniformly 
unpapered, except where the students paper 
them; and are cracked and weather-stained, 
even in the dining-room, which should sure- 
ly be made attractive. The furniture of the 
lower rooms seemed cheap and ordinary; 
and on entering the room where prayers are 
held, I supposed myself to be in a kitchen. 
The bedroom furniture was cheap and flim- 
sy, except where the students themselves 
had furnished it; but there was provided a 
sufficiently good carpet of blue drugget, 
though some of the students had carpeted 
their own rooms. 

These were the unattractive aspects, and 
it should be said, in fairness, that it was a 
rainy day; and that it was just before the 





opening of the term, when all was in some 
confusion. It is to be said, also, that though 
our fashions of decorative art come partly 
from England, one seldom sees it there ap- 
plied to public places or institutions; an av- 
erage student’s-room at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in England is much barer, I should 
say, than an average room at Harvard or 
Yale. Then there are to be mentioned 
some great practical advantages in the 
buildings at Girton, as compared to Vassar 
or Wellesley. Each pupil has at Girton a 
room to herself; in the lower stories each 
has two rooms, from twelve to fourteen 
square. These rooms are not arranged ac- 
cording to the convenient English universi- 
ty method, with a little entry for each suite 
and a heavy outer door of oak,—but they 
open directly into the hall as with us. This 
hall is not however inthe middle of the 
duilding, asin our colleges, but occupies 
one side, and has windows the whole length, 
thus securing far better air; while accom- 
modating fewer pupils. The present build- 
ing is only designed for thirty-eight stu- 
dents, as against the hundreds at our wo 
men’s colleges; and when more space was 
needed, a new building was projected, 
which I saw in progress, for nineteen addi- 
tional students; with two lecture-rooms and 
some other rooms. This new building is to 
cost £8000 ($40,000)—a sum for which an 
American College would have accommo- 
dated forty or fifty pupils. But it would 
have been by crowding them together; and 
Girton may well forego elegancies and even 
comforts for the sake of the health and pri- 
vacy of its students. When our large col- 
leges for women drop their great ‘‘prepara- 
tory departments” and give each collegiate 
pupil a room or two rooms to herself, they 
can afford to criticize Girton. 1 believe that 
the arrangements at Smith College are in 
this respect better, because they include 
more of family life and have less of the sys- 
tem of large dormitories. Boston University 
and Michigan University provide no dormi- 
tories at all, and this seems to me the best 
system of all 

The library 2t Girton was as meager as 
possible, moxtly mere odds and ends of 
books, contrasting greatly with the excel- 
lent collection at Vassar and the admirable 
and costly one at Wellesley. The laborato- 
ry too was inferior to theirs, and about 
equal to that of the Rogers High School at 
Newport, R. I.; it had accommodations for 
sixteen pupils. The gymnasium was a bare 
building, without apparatus; and there 
scemed fewer appliances for out-door exer- 
cise than I should have expected. If there 
was an art-room or picture gallery, I did 
not see it; nor was there any fine collection 
of Natural History, as at Vassar. The 
ways of living seemed to be more like those 
of an American college than I had expect- 
ed. The Girton students do not breakfast 
in their own rooms, in the pleasant manner 
of English universities, but go to the dining- 
hall for all their meals, except that they 
have acup of tea sent to their rooms at 4 
Pp. M.—in what I must think the irrational 
English way—between the one o'clock lunch 
and the six o’clock dinner. They can also 
have a tray of light refreshments brought to 
their rooms at nine or ten o'clock, if they 
wish. But there was in the general ar- 
rangements more of the boarding-school 
than I had supposed, and less of the univer- 
sity. The same fault exists in our women’s 
colleges, but is diminishing. 

Girton College was originally Hitchin 
College, having been opened temporarily 
at that place, Oct. 16, 1869. It may be just- 
ly claimed that Vassar College had an influ- 
ence on its organization; among the leading 
friends of Girton, both then and since, being 
Professor James Bryce, who had visited 
Vassar; and the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, whose daughter, Lady Amber 
ley, had also visited it. In October 1873, 
the buildings at Girton were occupied. 
Seventy students have been enrolled since 
the opening of the college; and there were 
forty-one in residence during the last Mich- 


| aelmas term. There is a resident ‘‘mis- 


tress,” Miss Bernard, who was absent at 
the time of my visit; and two ladies called 
‘‘resident assistant lecturers’ —Miss Welsh, 
in ‘‘Classics,” and Miss C. Herschel, in 
‘Natural Science and Mathematics.” There 
are eleven ‘‘iecturers”’ all fellows or teachers 
in the different colleges of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The subjects of instruction are 
announced as Divinity, Modern Languages, 
(English French or German) Classics, Math- 
ematics (Pure and Mixed) Moral Science, 
Natural Science, History and Vocal Music. 
The entrance examination, asin the case of 
the English universities generally, is less 
stringent than our own. A stndent may, 
for instance, enter without knowing a word 
of Latin or Greek, or a proposition of Alge- 
bra or Geometry. The required studies for 





examination are Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Physical and Political Geography, 
English History, and English Composition. 
The optional studies are Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Algebra, Geometry, Trig- 
onometry (with the elementary parts of 
Conic Sections). Every candidate must 
satisfy the examiners in two of these sub- 
jects, of which one must be a language; so 
that Latin and French will suffice, or Ger- 
man and Geometry. Latin means ‘‘easy 
passages for translation from Latin into 
English, and easy English sentences for 
translation into Latin, with questions on 
Grammar;” and so with Greek. Algebra 
need include only simple equations, and 
Geometry only the first three books of Eu 
clid. 

Students must ordinarily be eighteen 
years old; and the course for the ordinary 
“degree certificate” occupies about three 
years, balf of each year being spent at the 
college. For honors a longer time is nec- 
essary. The marked distinction between 
‘‘nass” examinations and honor-examina- 
tions, which distinguishes the English uni- 
versities from most of our ewn, is emphatic 
at Girton. The examinations are conduct- 
ed by Cambridge university men and the 
aim is to have the standard of honors pre- 
cisely the same; though the housekeeper at 
Girton said to me indignantly, ‘‘After all 
they are not so just to the young ladies as 
in your American colleges; they don’t give 
them the degree, but only a certificate.” 

Seven students have this year graduated, 
as we should say at Girton. Of these, two 
have received ordinary certificates, and five 
have won “honors.” These represent a 
third year class of nine, and a fourth year 
class of five; so that only half of this whole 
number have obtained degrees. Some of 
the others may have delayed examination 
till another year. Those who took the or- 
dinary degree of B. A. were both marked 
“first-class,” the one in Law, the other in 
Botany. Of the honor-students, three were 
marked ‘‘second-class’—two in Moral Sci- 
ences and one in Natural Sciences. Two 
were ‘‘third class,"—one in Moral Sciences 
and one in Mathematics. These are intend- 
ed to represent precisely the degrees and 
honors of the University of Cambridge. 
There is also a certificate called a ‘‘college 
certificate” which is supposed to represent 
a similar standard of examination, but per- 
mits of French and English (or German and 
English) instead of Latin, or instead of 
Greek; and of the substitution of English, 
French and German for both Latin and 
Greek. There is always a theological exam. 
ination provided, but it is always remitted, 
in case of conscientious objection. The 
whole annual charge, for board, lodging 
and instruction, is £105 ($525.) There are 
four ‘‘scholarships” varying from £50 to 
$100. The institution is now self-support 
ing. . 

I travelled on the continent with several 
Cambridge University officials, some of 
whom had lectured to the Girton students, 
and they spoke of these pupils with entire 
respect, though they admitted that the col- 
lege had not yet surmounted all academic 
prejudice. On the other hand I heard 
more than once in London, among educated 
reformers, the expression that the ‘Girton 
girls’ were somewhat conceited and prig- 
gish; and I heard a preference expressed 
for the work done by Newnham Hall and 
by London University. 1 am not qualified 
to make any comparison, but shall speak 
later of those other institutions. 

* wv. & 
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LIBERAL VIEWS IN INDIANA. 


Rev. Mr. Cook, the Unitarian minister of 
Indianapolis, invited Miss Mary F. East- 
man to remain and preach to his congrega- 
tion on the Sunday morning following the 
Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Accordingly, Miss 
Eastman addressed a crowded audience, 
who were deeply interested by her. On 
Sunday evening, Mr. Cook referred to the 
Convention, in the remarks which follow: 

When archeologists prove to us that Man 
began his career on this planet as a savage, 
and that he has slowly grown to be what 
he is now, we have a full explanation of the 
present status of Woman. ‘Ibe early life 
of man was a life of brutish instincts and 
of physical prowess. Strength ruled in all 
early communities. Woman’s weakness 
made her a slave. In ancient Greece and 
Rome we find her the child and the serf of 
her husband, under whose abso)ute control 
she was. These early tendencies were bred 
in the bone of advancing civilization. Cus- 
toms and ideas, once fixed and drilled into 
forms through countless centuries, are only 
slowly to be changed. We get our com- 
mon law out of that old life where Woman 
wasaserf. Soin all other directions, the 
past bequeaths to us molds of thought and 
action from which it is a tedious and revolt- 
ing process for Man to loosen himself. 











In the past we can see two tendencies at 
work to lhberate Woman. Christianity, 
with its spirit of love, its charity and good- 
will, commended itself to Woman. Because 
she so bravely met the dangers of embrac- 
ing the new faith, and so earnestly pushed 
its cause, she obtained a larger considera- 
tion than ever before. It also valued a soul 
as a soul, and taught the divine possibilities 
in all human beings. 

The other tendency came from the Teu- 
tonic race, where Woman was absolute 
ruler in the home, and where a queen sat 
beside every king. These two tendencies 
have worked in modern life to elevate Wo- 
man as she could not have been in the an- 
cient world. They have helped to throw 
the old customs aside, and to give her aspi 
rations never known to her before. 

Margaret Fuller, in her ‘‘Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” claimed what is the 
only true ground of this reform, that Wo- 
man should be simply left free to follow the 
lead of her own nature. If all ingrained 
restraints could be removed, she would nat- 
urally, by the instincts of her nature, gravi- 
tate to that which will be best for her and 
humanity. If it is best for her to vote, she 
will vote; if it is not best, she will refrain 
from it. 

As these old-time restraints have been 
slowly removed, Woman has found her 
own place and filled it well. Fifty years 
ago, almost every teacher was a man; now 
three-fourths are women. It is Woman’s 
work to lead out and to guide the child- 
heart. Her sympathy, her keen instincts 
and perceptions, fit her to do this work. 
She has found her own, as soon as free to 
do so, 

So at the Convention, the women had 
learned to talk well and to manage such 
gatherings with success. When free to do 
this work they speedily show they can do it 
well. Nor did they show themselves any 
the less women. They were not men, and 
did not do their work man-like. They 
showed themselves mothers, and strong 
with the power of womanhood. 

All that is needed is to let down the bars 
created by a barbarous and crude past. 
Woman will then find her own level, come 
to her own place, and do the work she can 
do the best. Man has ruled and rules be- 
cause he is physically strongest. When 
love and good-wiil — & then will Woman 
have her place in the control and the up- 
building of society. 

— oe — 

WOMEN IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





Our Dioceses, a weekly Episcopal paper, 
published in Detroit, Mich., reports a con- 
sideration of ‘‘Woman’s Work in the 
Church,” at the ‘Semi-Annual Meeting,” in 
that city, Nov. 19, which wasintroduced by 
Rev. Dr. Harris, who read a paper prepared 
by a lady of that city on ‘‘The Work of Sis- 
terhoods.” It spoke of the work that Sis- 
terhoods have done anc are doing, gave a 
history of those now working in the Church, 
and suggested in detail how they can be uti- 
lized in every parish. 

As this subject was regarded as a special 
branch of Woman’s work, arrangements 
had been made for another paper to treat of 
the subject in a more general way, but, as 
it had not arrived, Bishop Gillespie an- 
nounced that he should be glad to have the 
subject considered in all its bearings in the 
discussion. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Ypsilanti, said 
that ‘‘the women of his parish had been his 
main stays in the work, and he did not see 
how he could get along without their assist- 
ance. 

The Rev. A. A. Butler, of Bay City, said 
that in the work of education, Woman has 
a sphere largely her own, and gave it as his 
experience, that as a Sunday School teacher 
she would succeed where Man failed. In 
work among the poor, Woman is also spe- 
cially adapted to help the Church. 

The Rev. L. 8. Stevens, of Saginaw City, 
corroborated what had been said by the 
previous speakers, in his own ministerial ex- 
perience. ; 

The Rev. Dr. Harris, of Detroit, thought 
that a distinction should be marked between 
the work of Sisterhoods and individual sis- 
ters in the practical working of the system, 
and that while Sisterhoods must be confined 
to centers, any parish can have one or more 
sisters trained up for such work. 

The Rev. J. T. Webster said that there 
were two sides to this question, and that 
Woman’s work in parishes is not always 
“altogether lovely.” She sometimes inter- 
feres, oversteps her bounds, and makes trou- 
ble. She also sometimes neglects household 
duties to do church work, because there 
seems no one else to do it, or because she 
prefers it. Sisters in every parish doing 
such work under the direction of the Rec- 
tor, would obviate that difficulty. He also 
thought that Woman’s work in all its de- 
partments, could best be done by having 
such women as have time for it, do it under 
the leadership of such a sister or sisters. 

Bishop Gillespie closed the discussion by 
referring to the work that Woman can do 
for Missions, and referred to the good work 
that the Woman’s Auxiliary is doing, in fur- 
nishing boxes of clothing for the mission- 
aries. 

oe 


MRS, CAMPBELL IN MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will devote 
this and next weck, to lectures in Middlesex 
County. Give her a good hearing. No 
one presents our cause more clearly, or 
more faithfully. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak at 
the temperance meeting in Park Street 
Church next Sunday evening. 

Mrs. Preston, who spent some time iu 
Canton, China, as a missionary, has taken 
charge of a Woman's Home, a school for 
Chinese girls and women in San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Mrs. Harriet W. Paist has the distine- 
tion of being the only lady who has served 
as School Director in the city of Philadel- 
phia. She has personal experience which 
eminently qualifies her for the position. 

HELEN M. McDonatp argued her own 
case for an infringement of her patent for 
an improved dress protector, in the United 
States Court, at Boston the other day, Gen 
Butler being one of the opposing counsel. 

Mrs. FRANCES FREELAND BRopDERIP, 
the only daughter of Thomas Hood, the 
poet, died lately in England, in the forty- 
ninth year of her age. She was the widow 
of a country rector. She wrote, with her 
brother, the life of their father. 

Miss ELKINGTON, daughter of the head 
of the celebrated plate and jewelry firm of 
that name in London, recently presented to 
the Princess of Wales a bouquet of real 
flowers, the leaves and petals of which have 
been covered, by four distinct processes of 
electric metallurgy, with a coating of diff- 
erent metals—gold, silver, copper, and iron, 

Mrs. Hoirorp, the mother of the Coun- 
tess of Morley and the wife of Mr. R. 8. 
Holford, the owner of Dorchester House, 
the most magnificent modern residence in 
London, has written a play which has been 
produced with success at the Olympic It 
is entitled ‘“‘A Republican Marriage,” and 
suggests suspicions of some connection with 
Miss lrene McGillicuddy. 

Mrs. ARMENIA 8. Wurrs, of Concord, 
N. H., is one of the reformers who is not 
without honor among her own neighbors 
and fellow-citizens. Ata recent fair in aid 
of the Home for the Aged, an immense 
basket of rosebuds, containing some two 
hundred of the choicest and rarest, beauti- 
fully arranged, and probably the finest sin- 
gle arrangement of cut flowers ever seen in 
that city, was purchased by subscription 
and presented to Mrs. ArmeniaS. White by 
friends, Major A. B. Thompson making a 
neat presentation speech, and Mrs. White 
responding very happily. 

FANNY KEMBLE has prepared ‘‘The Rec- 
ords of a Girlhood,” just about to be pub- 
lished. The book will contain descriptions 
of things and people in London society 
fifty years ago. Glimpses are given of 
great actors like Talma, Liston, Young, 
Mathews, and the Kembles; of Alfred 
Tennyson, of Mario before he became a 
popular singer, of Arthur Hallam, John 
Stirling, Mrs. Norton, Theodore Hook, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Lord Melbourne, 
Lady Morgan, and other notable personages 
about the time of the first Reform Bill. 
The book ends at the time of the author’s 
marriage. 

Mary J. Srupuey, M. D,, has written a 
little book of practical advice on physiolog- 
ical topics, under the title, ‘‘What our Girls 
Ought to Know.” A notion of its contents 
may be derived from the titles of some of 
the chapters, as follows: ‘‘What Shall we 
Eat, and How Shall we Cook it?” ‘The 
Heart,” ‘‘How we Breathe,” ‘‘The Brain 
and Nerves,” ‘‘Nerves and Nervousness,” 
etc., etc. The author is a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of New York, 
and of the State Normal School, Framing- 
ham, Mass., in which institution she is now 
resident physician. Her theories as to the 
laws ot health, dress reform, domestic econ- 
omies, etc., are well considered and gener- 
ally sound; and are presented with great 
delicacy and tact. 

Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, of the Chicago 
Legal News, having returned from a four- 
months trip to Europe, the ‘‘girls” in her 
employ conceived the idea of decorating 
her desk to welcome her back. According- 
ly they formed a motto—‘*Welcome Home” 
—the letters of which were composed of 
ferns, and presented a very pretty basket of 
flowers, having Mrs. Bradwell’s initials in 
purple immortelles, and accompanied with 
the following greeting:— ‘‘Although we 
bring you this perishable offering to lay on 
the altar of thankfulness for your safe de- 
livery from the perils of the deep, we hope 
you will not deem our regard alike transi- 
tory and fading, and we trust; that the mo- 
tives ‘which prompt this} simple offering 
may impart toit a spiritual fragrance that 
will linger in memory long after these ma- 
terial blossoms are faded and scentless. 
Such is the sincere wish of the ‘Girls’ of 
the Legal News.” 
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_ POETRY. 


FAINT NOT! PAUSE NOT! 
BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 


In the heat of summer's sun, 

Ere thy life-work is half done, 

Faint not! Pause not! Much remains, 
Worthy of great toil and pains, 

To be conquered and possessed 

Ere thou enterest into rest 


Steep and thorny seems the way? 
Grows it rougher day by day? 

Do the lightning’s vivid flash 

And the thunder’s deafening crash, 
As they play about thy head, 

Fill thee with a mortal dread? 


Do life's bitter waters rise 
Surging madly towards the skies? 
Has a serpent reared his head 

In the path thou art to tread? 
Lonely dost thou feel, and sad? 
Pluck up courage and be glad! 


Yes, rejoice that thou art strong 

To endure each bitter wrong. 

No: not wrong, but right for thee, 
As, believe me, thou wilt see, 

When, the Golden Gates once passed, 
Thou art safely home at last. 


Home: where Peace and Love abide. 
Home: where knowledge dwells: and wide 
As the circuit of a star 
Thou may’et roam, and from afar 
Gather gems of wisdom bright 
Glowing in celestial light. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— ——— edo —_—— 
SCHOOL RETURNS. 


BY WILLIAM J. FORSTER. 


Once upon a morning dreary, whilst I labored weak 
and weary, 

Teaching many a young idea fragments of scholastic 
lore; 

Just as I had caught one napping, suddenly there 
came a rapping, 

As of some one smartly tapping, tapping at the 
schoolroom door; 

“°Tis some traveler,’’ I muttered, “rapping at the 
schoolroom door, 

Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah! distinctly I remember; it was in the bleak De- 
cember 

When I saw the School Board menial enter bringing 
papers more! 

And I thonght upon the fable, how the camel was not 
able 

To regain his welcome stable when that last straw 
knocked him o’er. 

‘Tis the last straw, this,”’ I murmured, feeling indig- 
nation sore; 

And I very nearly swore. 


‘**Menial,”’ said I, ‘‘ruthless menial’ (and my accents 
were not genial), 

‘Dost thou call it labor venial, over endless forms to 
pore? 

Will the coming generation thus be plagued with 
registration, 

Adding fuel to vexation? Tell me truly, I implore;" 

Is there, is there no cessation? Tell me truly, I im- 
plore;” 

Quoth the menial, ‘‘There’ll be more.” 


“Villain,” cried I, “heartless villain, think you teach- 
ers can be willin’ 

Forms like these to keep on fillin,’ and no recom- 
pense obtain? 

Go and tell your wretched master that some terrible 
disaster 

Follows fast, and will come faster, if we do not jus- 
tice gain; 

All the teachers in the country will rebel with might 
and main.” 

Quoth the menial, “ "Twill be vain.” 


Not another word he uttered, for he noticed I was 
fluttered, 

And of vengeance deeply muttered, quick the door 
closed on the man; 

When I saw that he departed, I felt somewhat lighter 
hearted, 

And although the wound still smarted, I bethought me 
of a plan, 

To obtain remuneration for this extra registration; 

So the work we all began. 


Many an hour we epent about it; not a teacher here 
will doubt it, 

Till at length the task was ended, and the ‘‘Form”™ 
lay there complete; 

Then I to the teachers beckoned, and between us all 
we reckoned 

How much time, unto a second (‘twas a calculation 
neat), 

We had worked upon the “Form,” which every year 
will now repeat, 

As the teachers’ annual treat. 

Next a bill I made out duly, with a letter signed 
“Yours truly,” 

Though I felt somewhat unruly, whenI thought upon 
this task. 

To the School Board then I sent it, wond'ring if they 
would resent it; 

For, although I really meant it, "twas a waste of time 
to ask; 

Well we know that School Boards seldom think the 
teachers ought to ask 

Extra pay for extra task. 


And I'm waiting, still am waiting, not one jot of 
claim abating, 

Whilst the School Board keeps on prating of econo- 
my and rates! 

tut of hope there is no glimmer, for the prospect 
waxes dimmer, 

Well may indignation simmer at our dire, unhappy 
fates; 

\nd in future we may reckon on becoming addled- 
pates. 

Echo answers, ‘‘addled pates.”" 
— The Schoolmaster. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


TRAMPS. 


BY 8. Q. 








‘*‘O Lord, help those who are out of work 
and can’t get anything to do; and help us 
all, for we are all tramps moving on through 
ife in need of thine aid.” 

So prayed a young brother, in our week- 
‘y meeting, and I, who had been nearly 
asleep during the old deacon’s drowsy re- 
marks, suddenly woke up and began to 
think. 

Wasit so? Were we all tramps? I could 
not admit it. Yet that very day Cousin 
Reba had greeted my eighteen-year-old 
‘rother with the words, ‘Hallo! young 
‘ramp, I see youare around in time for din- 





ner.” There was a little sarcasm in her 
greeting, for though our dearly loved Wal- 
ter was the best natured boy in the world, it 
must be confessed that he was thoughtless 
and indolent. His school was not then in 
session, so he had his whole time for plea- 
sure-seeking. We usually breakfasted at 
seven, but Wal was allowed to sleep as long 
as he chose and his choice kept him in bed 
until nine. The cook’s arrangements were 
thus interfered with, but he did not think 
of that. There were a good many little 
things that he might have done after break- 
fast, but somehow they would always es- 
cape his notice, and, with some boon com- 
panion, he would start for a drive. He of- 
ten came in late to dinner, again interfering 
with household affairs. Having dined, he 
read several] blood-and-thunder tales in a 
boys magazine, at the same time regaling 
himself with raisins and candy; then he 
had a nap, and spent an hour orso playing 
cards. After tea he got himself up regard- 
less of effort and took some young lady to 
ride. About twelve o'clock his watchful 
mamma heard the click of his night-key. 
Wal thought it so foolish of her to keep 
awake when he was out, but she could not 
help doing so. 

Thus the summer days passed in one long 
pleasure hunt. Was not the boy living 
much like the tramps who daily filed past 
our dwelling—aimless creatures drifting 
wherever astray breeze chanced to drive 
them? I soberly said “tyes” to my query; 
but then my thoughts turned to Cousin 
Reba herself,—how was it with her? 

Aunt Morrill was a widow who for years 
had been sewing her life away that Reba 
might study music. And somehow, fine 
clothes had always sezmed to Reba a neces 
sary accompaniment of her education. 
When she graduated from the Musical Acad- 
emy, we expected that she would help her 
mother by teaching, but no, she was tired 
and ‘‘needed a change.” So with some of 
Mrs. Morrill’s earnings she set out for the 
Thousand Isles, and the poor weary mother 
sewed on through the hot summer days. 

In the fall, a position opened for Reba, 
but as it did not exactly suit her she reject- 
ed it and resumed music lessons. So the 
months were going by, and the delicate lit- 
tle mother was still supporting both by her 
continued efforts. Was Reba much better 
than the tramp who got his breakfast where 
he could, with no thought of earning his 
dinner? 

After all, I queried—were these young 
people so much to be blamed? Is it not 
Nature’s plan to have birds and children 
well cared for? But my thoughts traveled 
on. 

Beside me in the prayer-meeting sat one 
of the wealthiest ladies in our congregation. 
In her stately house was everything that 
money could procure; elegant furniture, 
beautiful pictures and statuary, and well- 
filled libraries; while without were shady 
nooks and rarest flowers. But for what 
was all this luxury and beauty? Simply 
for Mrs. Gosnold’s own enjoyment. Each 
morning she made an elaborate toilette and 
went out to see her grounds. Then she 
came in, directed the household affairs, 
dined, dozed, dressed again, made or receiv- 
ed a fashionable call, and went tothe neigh- 
boring city to purchase sume rare china or 
antique tapestry. ‘‘What a blessing her 
home must be to the community!” chance 
acquaintances would exclaim; ‘‘Think of 
the children made happy by slips and blos- 
soms from her plants, the poor fed by her 
bounty, the church enriched by her gifts, 
the intelligent villagers educated by her 
books and gems of art!” 

But in fact her feasts were not for ‘‘the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, or the blind;” 
her flowers were not for the children that 
wistfully peered into her grounds. Only 
the wealthy entered that broad avenue; 
church committees had learned long ago 
that Mrs. Gosnold was never ‘‘prepared” to 
open her purse in their behalf. Once or 
twice a year this patroness of religion as 
tounded the villagers by some unique and 
elegant gift to church or pastor. Now it 
wasa rich cushion on which to lay the 
church Bible, and now a curious bit of 
carving for the minister’s study; always 
something that would excite comment, so 
that we girls used to wonder whether the 
gift was bestowed for the sake of the recip- 
ient or the donor. 

In her own household Mrs. Gosnold did 
not gain the admiration which she might 
seem to merit. Neither man nor maid 
would stay with her long, so difficult was it 
for them to get pay for their services. Money 
was always going out for luxuries, but nev- 
er coming in for the over-worked cook and 
gardener. Without aim, save listlessly to 
live on in the gratification of her own de- 
sires, regardless of others’ interests,—might 
not Mrs. G. have been entered in the census 
as an elegant tramp? 

Next to her estate there had once been a 
homestead as fine as her own. Hither Mr. 
Craig, when a dashing young fellow, had 
brought his lovely bride. Passionately fond 
of music and art, he had surrounded him- 
self with everything that could charm the 
ear and delight the eye. At first a teller in 
the bank, he became cashier, but, as the 
years went by, his dislike of business grew 
more intense, and the claims of his sweet- 
faced wife and bright eyed children were 
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more and more disregarded. Hours which 
should have been devoted to work were 
spent with his flute, and when beside a fine 
pianist, he quite forgot his home-ties. Af- 
ter a while, finding it best to seek a new po- 
sition, he began the study of law. Still, 
hunting, fishing, and orchestral entertain- 
ments (in which he was leader,) occupied 
most of histime. Scandal was busy with 
his name, and his gentle wife grew brave as 
she dared the gossips to prove what they 
affirmed. When he left her she realized 
that he was not the man whom she had be- 
lieved him to be. Both went from the old 
homestead; she to support the children as 
best she might, he to sink deep in the sen- 
suality of a neighboring city. Like the 
Epicurean of old and the tramp of to-day, 
he had made Carpe diem his motto. 

After all, was not Brother Jenkins half 
right? were we not tramps, in so far as we 
led vagrant lives without moral purpose, 
appropriating the world’s wealth to our 
own use instead of increasing its store? 

‘Let us close with the Long Metre Doxol 
ogy”—it was the deep voice of our pastor 
breaking in on my reverie. I started to 
find prayer-meeting over, and the town- 
clock striking nine. 

oe 
EARN YOUR OWN CAPITAL. 





Deacon David Speers was taking his af- 
ter-dinner smoke. Perhaps the long clay 
pipe looked a little incongruous with the 
handsomely furnished room, and the mas- 
sive silver plate on the mahogany sideboard. 
But for that matter, the deacon himself was 
incongruity—a little common-looking man 
and very well dressed, with a Rob Roy 
bonnet on his head and knitted gray worst- 
ed stockings on his slippered feet. 

Certainly, a very wide contrast to the 
handsome, stylish looking young fellow 
who interrupted his reverie by a frank and 
noisy— 

“Good evening, uncle. 
while with you?” 

“That depends, Robin, on what you are 
gaun to talk about. I am inno mood for 
clish ma clavers.” 

“T want to talk about business, uncle. ” 

“Humph!” 

“You know, uncle, that Alex Lang and I 
have long been friends.” 

“T have heard so; I don’t know it.” 

‘“‘Well, we have. To-day Alex came to 
teli me that he is going into the carpet-weav- 
ing business in Kilmarnock. He intends to 
buy Thomas Blaikie out.” 

‘“‘Hech? He'll need some bawbees for 
that.” 

‘His father will help him, and he asked 
me to join him. What do you think of it?” 

‘‘How long have you been with Hestie?” 

‘‘Five years.” 

‘And how much have you saved?” 

‘Well, to tell the truth, uncle, nothing at 
all. What with Jessie marrying last year 
and Rosa this, and the presents I had to 
give, and other expenses, my savings all 
went away.” 

“Humph!” 

“7 thought that perhaps as the business 
was such an old and sure one, and as both 
the Langs would be interested in it, you 
would lend me two thousand pounds, for 
such a wonderfully good chance?” 

The old man removed his pipe and look- 
ing Robin in the face he said: 

“T have made it a rule never to lend mon- 
ey to young men.” 

“A very unkind rule, when it touches 
me, uncle. You were never unkind to me 
before.” 

“I am not unkind to you now, either, 
Robin.” 

“Only two thousand, uncle, and such a 
chance?” 

‘Guid heavens, hear the lad! Only two 
thousand! Did ye ever save two thousand 
pounds! When ye have, Robin, come to 
me, an’ I'll talk wi’ ye about lending ye the 
sum.” 

“But, uncle, the thing is not a new ven- 
ture, it is sure to pay.” 

“It is gaing to hae new masters; and men 
at sixty ar na sae sure about things paying 
as lads of five and twenty are.” 

So the young man went away much dis- 
appointed and not a little angry ; but other 
friends looked more favorably on the plan, 
The two thousand pounds were borrowed, 
and Robert Rae and Aleck Lang bought 
out the old established carpet weaving 
house of Thomas Blaikie. 

The first year the concern, in spite of fall- 
ing prices, did very well. Robert’s share 
of the profits not only gave him a good liv- 
ing but paid his interest, and allowed him 
to lay up £100 towards clearing off his bor- 
rowed capital, and the next year things were 
still brighter. 

In the fourth year of the enterprise, Rob- 
ert Rae called again on his uncle. He was 
sitting smoking in the same dress and atti- 
tude. 

“Good evening, 
ness?” 

‘First rate, I don’t come to-night about 
business.” 

‘‘Hech! What for then?” 

“Tam going to be married. 
tell you about it.” 

‘That's a mair kettle risk than Blaikie’s 
business, Robin.” 

“T think_not, uncle.” 


Can I talk a 


Robin. How's busi- 


I wanted to 





‘*Wha’s the lassie?” 

‘Jessie Lorimer.” 

‘The minister’s daughter?” 

“Te." 

**‘What tocher has she?” 

‘Just her beauty and her noble nature; 
she is of good family, too, and she had the 
best of education. Why, uncle, she can do 
most anything—paint, draw, play on the 
harp, sing, like an angel, and—” 

‘I'm afeard she’sa kind of a matrimonial 
luxury, Robin. But she’s a bonnie bit las- 
sie, yet I doubt if she’s fit for a puir man’s 
wife.” 

‘*You'll come to the wedding, uncle?” 

‘Surely, surely.” 

It was a very grand wedding, and Uncle 
Speers made quite a sensation by giving the 
bride a check for $500. Indeed Jessie 
seemed to have quite captivated the old 
bachelor, and he soon began to spend a 
great many evenings in her pretty home. 

Three years passed rapidly away. In 
Robert's home there had been some pleasant 
changes, and Uncle Speers danced a pretty 
baby Josie occasionally on his knee, or 
looked admiringly and wonderingly at his 
own wee namesake in his cradle. Down at 
the mill things were apparently equally 
prosperous—all the looms were at work, 
and the very welfare of Kilmarnock as a 
community was sensibly connected with the 
business of Lang & Rae’s carpet mill. 

But a great deal of this success was only 
apparent, for it hung upon chances entirely 
beyond the control of the young partners 
in it. They had been compelled to borrow 
largely, and had big interest accounts to 
meet, and a great deal of their paper being 
from houses unknown to local bankers, they 
had to be cashed at very heavy discounts, 

All things were much against them, yet 
so great was their industry and energy that 
they might have turned them all into ‘“‘hap- 
py circumstances,” and won in spite of the 
odds against them, if yarns had not taken a 
tremendous and unlooked-for fall. This, 
of course, was followed by a number of 
failures, in most of which they suffered. 
And all their efforts could not gather their 
numerous lines of enterprise, and they 
found it equally impossible to curtail them, 
and so, after a few months of desperate and 
anxious struggle, the firm of Lang & Rae, 
carpet weavers, appeared on the list of se- 
questrations, 

Old David Speers, with that subtle in- 
stinct indigenous to capitalists, had long 
foreseen and absolutely refused to meddle 
in the matter. A coolness had therefore 
grown up between uncle and nephew, and 
when the end came David was not among 
those who offered Robert and Aleck advice 
and sympathy. The young men behaved 
well; they surrendered everything, even to 
their home plenishing; but Scotch creditors 
are a pitiless, just class, and they did not 
fail to stigmatize as dishonorable and un- 
business-like the speculative and risky na- 
ture of the trade done by the broken firm. 

Aleck at once sailed for Sidney, where he 
had a brother, and Robert took his wife and 
children to the manse while he endeavored 
to find a situation. But week after week 
passed, another week was approaching, and 
nothing had been done. 

Once again David Speers was smoking 
his after-dinner pipe, and was interrupted. 
This time it was his pretty niece Jessie. 
His face softened wonderfully when he met 
her large, tearful eyes, and laying down his 
pipe hurriedly he went to meet her. The 
courtesy was a very great one, and it gave 
Jessie hope and courage. 

“O, uncle,” she said, ‘‘we have sore need 
of you.” 

“My puir little woman! sit down and tell 
Davie what he can do for you.” 

Jessie’s tale was soon told—her tears told 
it best—‘‘Robert’s heart had quite failed 
him; they were almost penniless, anc they 
had worn their welcome out at the manse.” 

“Then you shall come here, my dawtie, 
you and Robert and Jessie and wee Davie, 
and we'll see what your man is fit for. If 
he canna find his feet wi’ a woman like you 
I'm sorry for him.” 

So the next day the family moved in with 
their small belongings to David’s grand 
house very much to the annoyance of Mis- 
tress Janet, David's housekeeper. This in- 
deed soon made things so unpleasant that it 
was evident to all parties there could be no 
delay in a decision, and Robert, almost in 
desperation, resolved to try his fortune in 
the New World. 

David, pressed by his housekeeper’s grum- 
bling and his affection for his nephew, 
knew only of one other way—he could ad- 
vance Robert the money for a new effort; 
“but it would be the ruin of the lad,” he 
said, thoughtfully; ‘I’m doubting if he is 
learnt his lesson yet; he must e’en go to 
school again.” 

So he praised Robert’s suggestion, and 
offered to pay the passage of the whole 
family and give him £100 to start life with. 

Rather grumblingly the offer was accept- 
ed, and in a few days they were on the 
ocean, not one of them aware of the real 
affection that followed them—‘‘but they’ll 
write to me,” said David to himself; ‘they'll 
write, for they ken I hae plenty o’ siller.” 

Once on a new track, all Robert's energy 
returned. He sought information from all 
he met, and when he arrived in New York 
he had a very clear idea of the direction he 








ought totake. Provided witha letter which 
a fellow passenger had given him to the 
proprietors of the Mattateck Carpet Mill 
he found his way there and readily obtained 
work, A part of his $100 he used in fur 
nishing a little cottage, and Robert enjoyed 
a degree of peace and comfort to which hi 
had long been a stranger. 

The next spring a lucky event gave him 
special prominence. A large mill in the 
neighborhood imported some machinery for 
weaving a peculiar kind of rug, and no one 
could be found in the neighborhood able to 
make it run smoothly. Robert heard of the 
dilemma and offered his help. The loom 
was familiar to him; his success was easy 
He had found his place, and he knew it: 
day by day he made his skill and energy 
felt. He rose to be overseer—business man- 
ager—partner. Still he varied little the 
quiet simplicity of hishome. Jessieand he 
had found out how little they had really 
needed for happiness, and so year by yeur, 
whatever they saved was invested in real 
estate. The land grew in value while they 
slept, and worked at other times, and ten 
years after Roberv’s first investment he found 
himself, by the simple growth of the vil- 
lage, a rich man. 

Just about this time Uncle David sent 
them a very urgent request to come and see 
him, and as he offered to pay all expenses 
it was accepted. The old man was now 
nearing eighty, yet he was wonderfully hale 
and bright, and met them at the steamer 
apparently little older for the years that had 
elapsed since he bid them ‘‘good-bye” on 
the very same spot. He liked Robert's way 
at the first glance. ‘‘He has the look o'a 
man wi siller, an he bears himself well. 
I’se wager he’s a full purse in his pouch.” 

Another thing made still more favorable 
impression on David; Robert was not anx 
ious to speak on business. Indeed David 
had at last to ask bluntly: 

‘Weel, Robin, what kind o’ kintra yon?” 

‘It’s a great country, uncle!” 

‘You hae done weel, I suppose?” 

‘Very well.” 

A long pause. 

“You no be needing any help now? | 
have money lying idle.” 

“Thank you, Uncle David; but I have 
fifty thousand dollars lying idle myself, I 
thought some of investing there if I cuuld 
get the machinery I want.” 

“You're gaun to manufacturing again?” 

“Yes, I know all the ins and outs of the 
business—there is an opening in our town 

“You'll net be wanting a partner?” 

“Yes, if I could get the right kind.’ 

“Would I do?” 

“You, Uncle!” 

‘*Well, yes laddie; and you needna scorn 
at me; I'll put a hundred thousand to your 


fifty, an’ we'll call the firm Rae & Speers.” 


” 


“You could not leave Scotland, uncle. 

‘Was I thinking o’ sic a daft thing? I'll 
trust my interest in your hands; I’ll have 
my full right, mind; and you shall have a 
fair allowance for doing my work as well as 
yourown. We'll put everything on paper, 
and I’se hold you strictly to the bargain.” 

The proposal, made half in banter, fina)- 
ly assumed a real shape, and it was agreed 
that when Robert returned to America he 
should start up a new manufacturing firm 
under very different auspices from his first 
venture, 

But the past was only once alluded to, 
and then David introduced the subject. 

“You'll be thinking, Robin, very likely 0’ 
the day when I would na’ lend you the two 
thousand pounds.” 

“You were right, uncle, no man ought to 
borrow money until he knows the difficulty 
of making it—and of saving it; young men 
can’t know these things; they belong to ex- 
perience.” 

‘You had that lesson to learn then Robin, 
and I thought you might as well learn it 0’ 
ither folks as o’ me. One fool teaches an- 
other fool an’ both grow wise thegither. 

Sandy McClure lent ye that twa thousand, 
and he was nane the waur o’ the lesson ye 
gave him. There would be fewer young 
fools if there were mair wise elders,” 

So Robert's visit was a great success, and 
the cld man shed the last tears he ever shed 
on earth when he bid the children good-bye. 

“You'll take care of wee Davie for my 
sake, Robin,” he said tenderly, holding the 
lad proudly by the hand, ‘‘for when I’m no 
longer to the fore, you'll let my name stand 
i’ the firm, till he’s ready to take my place, 
so then the hundred thousand will aye be in 
David Speer’s name.” 

And to-day the house grows and prospers 
and is known farand wide as the firm of 
Robert Ray & David Speers, though o!d 
David has long been gathered to his fathers 
in Kilmarnock kirkyard. Robert's early 
failure has brought forth a lateand splendid 
success, and better than this, his kind hear'- 
edness has almost become a local proverb. 

“T make it a rule never to lend money to 
young men, but if you want to go West or 
South I'll buy you a ticket and give you fi'- 
ty dollars. If the right kind of stuff is in 
you, that is enough—if not it is plenty 1 
make ducks and drakes of.” 

But somehow very few young men that 
Robert Rae helps make ‘‘ducks and drakes’ 
of his fifty dollars. In many a case it has 
been an ample foundation fora good lif 
and good fortune. 

Young men, earn your own capital. — <r 
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Suggest to all Holiday Buyers an early 
visit to their store, where may be found 
a complete assortment of everything in 
the Book line. .STANDARD and IL- 
LUSTRATED BOOKS, in plain and 
extra bindings; FAMILY BIBLES; 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES; CABINET, 
PHOTOGRAPH and AUTOGRAPH 
ALRUMS; JUVENILE and TOY 
BOOKS. 


All At Reduced Prices. 


(OPPOSITE OLD SOUTIL) 


301 Washington St. ‘ 
THE EXCELSIOR DIARIES: 


FOB 1879 


One, Two and Three days to a page. 


—FOR THE— 


POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 


For sale by, M. R. Warren, 21 Milk St., Boston. 
6w47 


“BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY’—X. Y. Zimes. 
ier THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, Edwin A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Miss Maloch, 
Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Alexander, 
Thomas Hardy, Matthew Arnold, 
Henry Kingsley, W. W. Story, 
Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning. and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1879, Te Livine Ace enters upon its thirty- 
sivth year, admittedly unrivalled, and continuously 
successful. During the year it will furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above-named and many others; embracing the 
choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Leading For 
eign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 
entific matter of the day, from the pens of the fore 
most Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Disooverere, and 
Editors, representing every department of knowledge 
and Progress. 

Tue Livine Ace is a weekly magazine giv'ng more 
than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticiems, Tales, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historic- 
al and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodica! Literature. 

The importance of Tue Livinc AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indi=pensable current lit- 
erature,—indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 

‘Tug Livine AGE supplies a better compendium of 
current discussion, information and investigation, 
and gives a greater amount and variety of reading- 
matter which it is well worth while to read, than any 
other publication. . . . It is simply indispensable.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand."’—Phi/a- 
delpnia Inquirer. : eo ' 

“The prince among magazines.”"—New York Ob- 
server. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the amount of matter presented."'— 7he 
Standard, Chicago. 

“The choicest literature of the day.”"—New York 
Tribune are 

“The best of all the eclectic publications, and the 
cheapest A monthly that comes every week."’—7he 
Advance, Chicago. - F 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 

ntertainment and instruction.""—/J/on. Robert UC. 
Winthrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conve 
nient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.’ — Philadelphia North 
American. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, polities 
ind science of the gay.”—7he Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
vathered together.''—Jllinois State Journal, 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a 
-atisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, a lit- 

rature embracing the productions of the ablest writ- 
rs living.—It is indispensable to every one who de- 
sires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
ind noteworthy in the literary world."’-—Boston Post. 

“The best and cheapest periodical in America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. - : 

“It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 
Press. : 
“Ought to find a place in every American home."’"— 
Vew York Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

(2 EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. #3 

To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1878, containing, with other val- 
iable matter, the first parts of “SiR GIBBIE “’ a new 
serial story of much interest by GEORGE MAC, 
DONALD. now appearing in Tue Living AGE 
from the author's advance sheets. Other choice new 
serial. by distinguished authors are engaged and will 
speedily appear. 

Club-Prices for the best Home and 
Foreign Literature, 

‘Possessed of Tne Livine AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.”’"— 
Phila. Rven'g Bulletin. 

For $1050 tue Livine AcE and either one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Zarper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9 50 
Tae Livine Age andthe St. Nicholas, or Appleton's 


Journal, 
Address, LITTELL A&A GAY, Boston, 
3weow 50 
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Many persons are now quietly picking up choice 
and tasteful little articles for presents. We offer 
carefully-selected goods bought for this trade, in all 
prices, from twenty-five cents to as many dollars. 

English Pigskin and Russia Calf Coin Pouches, 
Kid Purses, Turkish Attar of Roses, Joseph Rodgers 
& Son's Glove Buttoners, Kid Gloves, Dent's Driving 
Gloves, Scotch Wool Gloves, Pure Silk Wristlets, 
Tartan Scarfs, Elegant London Scarfs, large and fine 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Mufflers, Silk Half-hose, 
Silk Suspenders, Silk Umbrellas, warm Undercloth- 
ing, Scotch Jackets, Dressing Gowns and Robes, 
Scotch Mauds, Plaids and Travelling Rugs. 

BIJOUTERIE, selected in Paris; a collection of 
curious designs in Sleeve Buttons, Scarf Rings and 
Pins, entirely new, very ingenious and worth exami- 
nation. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 


awd 


Holiday 
Presents. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, Embroidered. 
SILK HANDKERCHIEPS, with Initials. 
Silk Handkerchiefs, plain white. 
China silk Handkerchiefs. 
Fine French Linen Handkerchiefs. 
French Handkerctiefs, Embroidered. 
French Handkerchiefs, Initialed. 
ELEGANT KID GLOVES. 
Driving Gloves. 
Coaching Gloves. 
White wool Gloves and Mittens. 
LONDON UMBRELLAS, Ivory Handles. 
LADIES’ UMBRELLAS. 
Silk Hosein Black, Cardinal, Blue, Lavender & Navy. 
Elegant Canes. 
SILK SMOKING CAPS, JAPANESE. 
Silk Travelling ous 
Silk and Wool Wristers and Mufflers. 
ELEGANT NECK DRESS, in Scarfs and 
Ties, of the finest London makes & styles. 
WARM LINED GLOVES. 
Wool Lined Mits. 
Seal Top Gloves and Mits. 
Otter Top and Astrachan 
Lined Mits and Gloves. 
Scotch Wool Gloves. 
JAPANESE SLEEVE LINKS and 
SCARF PINS to match. 
SOLID GOLD and SILVER 
SCARF PINS and RINGS. 
Finest Silk, Wool and Balbriggan 
UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY. 


Billiard and Smoking Jackets, and Japanese 
Dressing Robes, 





IMPORTERS OF LONDON FURNISHINGS. 


NOYES BROS., 


No, 4 Summer St., Boston. | 


L. Prang gg Company, 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 


These chromos are all fac-similes of oil or water- 
color paintings by the best Artists, in most cases equal 
to the originals. They are real works of art, and to 
be distinguished from the quantity of worthless pic- 
tures which are thrown on the market under the 
name of chromos. 


Illuminated Christmas and 


New Year’s Cards. 


The demand for these beautiful cards is ever in- 
creasing, and the new styles surpass in variety and 
elegance all previous efforts in these goods by the 
publishers. 


Copies for Panel Painting. 


Examples for copiesin water-color painting, paint- 
ing on panels, and in the decoration of pottery, 
screens &C. 

Thirty-eight different sets put up in envelopes con- 
taining from one to six panels at 50 cts. 75 cts. and 
$1.00 Catalogue sent on application. 


SOME FRESH JUVENILES. 


Prang’s Natural History Se- 


ries for Children. 


By N. A. Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools 
in New York City, and Mra. A. M. Diaz, author of 
the ‘ William Henry letters,"’ etc. 

Each of these juveniles is an entertaining etory- 
book, treating of the habits of certain birds or ani- 
mals ina pure and healthy manner, and highly pleasing 
tochildren. Mrs. Diaz's rar power of entertaining 
description has never been better displayed than in 
these pages. 

Six numbers are issued, each containing thirteen 
colored iliustrations. Price in elegantly ornamented 
cover 50 cents each 


L. PRANG & CO. Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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GELDOWSK Y’S 
FuRNI TOUR EB! 


Has a reputation for Decided Superiority among men of mechanical and practical attainments. 
The Best Materials, combined with the Perfection of Workmanship, insure an Extraordinary Durability. 


A very Large A->sortment at 


EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICEs ! 


CORNER OF FIRST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
East Cambridge and Somerville Nurse Cars from Bowdoin Square. White Line Coaches from Comenet 
4 


Summer and Washington Streets. 
A. L, HASKELL & SON, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
10w44 BOSTON MASS, 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
WEATHER DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 
STRI PS calling at 
. 


UNDER WOOD'S, 
0,57 
| Bromfield Street 
ERAT! - Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN & called the “Persian” and ‘‘Japa- 
nese.’ These papers are very 
TIWaQqy odd in pattern, easy to write 
JAPANESE upon andere veasonaiite in price. 
if any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 
ceipt of a three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
pers, with full information as 
to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





WRITING 
PAPERS. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
- UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. , 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makeo an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inapected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 


be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
ps best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 


$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, waste, 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. ; 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants ofthe year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson. Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 





Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
gur New Boudoir Pictures. 46 










Mrs, Dr. Tuck's 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 


relieved and then cured. 
This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 


thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.'s 
new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 


Thursday. Send stampf circular. 3m41 


> VION ‘ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 

GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we!l-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 1% and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 


ROYAL Bowtie 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined —because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


i” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than aduiterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


F. M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
107 Washington st., 
BOSTON. 

Factory at EAST CAMBRIDGE. 






( per day ‘at home. ‘Samples worth $5 free 
$5to$ 20k aare?. Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pure 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAIT & Co, 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON lvl 


On receipt <t a three on 
stamp we will send a complete 
WR [TIN G set from samples of fire wilting 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
——_. Our assortment com. 
1 ~ prises the finest French, English 
PAPERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers. 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
at in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
TT | | CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent below 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send postal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever issued, free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, Mass. 
6w45. 
Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 


CHRISTMAS These we have in immense va 


riety, for persons of all ages, 

varying in price from 15cents to 

$5.00 each. These boxes are 

furnished with the latest deli 

cate tints of Papers, and are in 

aia in great variety of shapes, sizes and 
PRESENTS. ornamentation, and ore very use 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 

elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 

trated circular with full informa 

tion sent to any address. Ward 

& Gay,180 Devonshire St Boston 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothin else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foo: 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. [7A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 

HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 

28 School St., Boston Mass, tf4i 

No paste, no gummim , 
no sticky fingers. A fui: 


M ARK TW Al N Ss assortment, from 15 cent~ 


each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 


COTTAGE 70 PIECES, 


$3.75. 
TEA English Stone China, 
SETS 





New Pattern. 


GUY & BRO. 
33 Bedford Street, 





Opp. 507 Washington St. 45 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Dec. 14, 1878. 








All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 


and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first cubsesiption. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are coenestay requested to note the ex- 

iration of their on ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


This question is often asked by earnest 
men and women, who really desire to help 
the Suffrage cause, but who yet see no way 
0 do it. 

Just now, there is plenty of work which 
every one can do. That is, to circulate the 
petitions. This is one of our most impor; 
tant instrumentalities. An appeal, a plea, 
or an argument is addressed to every person 
who refuses to sign, and thus the much 
needed missionary work of enlightenment 
is carried from house to house. Nothing 
can be more helpful than this. Now is the 
very moment tobegin Weare rather late 

in sending out the petitions. Lose no time, 
therefore, dear friends, but as soon as the 
petition comes to you, signit yourself, and 
get as many others to sign it as possible. 

L. 8. 











5 i 


PETITIONS. 


Suffrage Petitions to the State Legisla- 
tures are of the very first importance. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that any consid- 
erable number of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress can be found to vote for a 
Sixteenth Amendment, giving Suffrage to 
women, so long as Suffrage is withheld by 
the very States they represent. When mem- 
bers of Congress can have the support of 
their constituents for any given measure, 
there will be hope of the desired acticn by 
them. The best way, therefore, to put for- 
ward the claim for aSixteenth Amendment, 
is to get Suffrage established in individual 
States. To this end circulate the petitions. 
Let each State Suffrage Society regard it as 
a religious duty to let no session of the Leg- 
islature pass, without a direct effort to se- 
cure political rights for Woman. L. 8. 


_ 








MISS EASTMAN AT THE WEST. 


On the Sunday after the meeting at Indi- 
anapolis, Miss Eastman spoke in Unity 
Church, in that city, on “Immortality.” The 
church was crowded with those who listen- 
ed with delighted interest to her thoughtful 
presentation of her subject. On the follow- 
ing Sunday Miss Eastman spoke in Milwau- 
kee on “Education,” and under the escort of 
the President of the Board of Education 
visited the schools of that city, including 
the Female College founded by Catharine 
Beecher. In Indianapolis she visited the 
Women’s Prison, which not only receives 
women as prisoners, but makes women ofli- 
cers and trustees. In a private note to us, 
Miss Eastman says: ‘‘When I saw the hu- 
mane management, and the air of cheerful- 
ness in the vine-hung rooms, I could not 
call them cells. I felt as if the millennium 
was foreshadowed.” She must let us share 
her western observations, when she returns. 


L. 8. 
a 


A WITNESS FROM WYOMING. 


The followiag testimony from Rev. Dr, 
Crary, Presiding Elder of the M. E. Church 
of Northern Colorado and Wyoming, set- 
tles the question for all candid readers: 

To all Whom it may Concern:— 

The statement has been made and widely 
circulated, that at the late election in the 
Territory of Wyoming ‘‘no women voted 
except those of the baser sort.” I, there- 
fore, deem it but just to say, that I am well 
acquainted in Wyoming, having charge of 
the Methodist churches of that Territory, 
and that I know from many conversations 
held with women of the very highest char- 
acter; from statements made to me by min- 
isters, and by the highest officers of the 
Territory, and from my own personal asso- 
ciations with editors, lawyers, teachers, 
and business men, that all such statements 
about the women of Wyoming are utterly 
without foundation. The very best ladies 
of that Territory vote, and, as they general- 
lv vote on the right side of all questions, 
the lies told to their detriment, originate 
with men of the ‘‘baser sort; with de- 
feated demagogues and disappointed strik- 
ers of the meanest kind of politicans, who 
hate the majority of the women becanse of 
their pure lives and independent ballots. 

The women of Wyoming are an honor to 
their sex, and deserve the respect of a!l who 
wish good government. 

B. F. Crary, 
Presiding Elder of Northern Colorado and 


yoming. 
Golden, Col. Dec. 3, 1878. 


_ 
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THE BOSTON ELECTION. 





The voters of Boston gave anew evidence 
of the partisan character of ourcity politics, 
last Tuesday, by depriving the scholars, 
the teachers, the school-committee and the 
public, of the continued services of Miss 
Abby W. May, who received 17,817 votes, 
while Mr. Codman, who was nominated for 





Mayor on the same tickets, (republican and 
citizens) received 18010. Miss May there- 
fore received a vote only 193 less in num- 
ber than the head of the ticket, and larger 
than some others nominated for the same 
position, by the same parties. 

It is only fair to our democratic fellow- 
citizens to say, that a strong effort was 
made in their convention to renominate 
Miss May, and that it would have succeed- 
ed, but for what was regarded by them as 
an unfair discrimination against the retiring 
democratic members of the school board 
by the citizens’ committee, which nominat- 
ed republicans in their stead. This angered 
the democrats, and they drew the party 
lines in their nominations irrespective of 
sex. It is therefore true that Miss May was 
defeated not so much because she was a 
woman as because she was neither a demo- 
crat nor a voter. 

While we regret the loss of Mise May on 
the Boston School Board, (upon which 
Miss Lucia Peabody will hereafter be the 
sole woman representative), we rejoice that 
she has had the opportunity of doing so 
much good in the responsible position she 
has ably filled, that she has proved, even 
to the opponents of Woman Suffrage, that 
a woman is capable of rendering eminent 
public service, and that she retires, to her 
own great personal relief, with the gratify- 
ing consciousness of having won the esteem 
of the intelligent portion of the community 
and the respect of all. H. B, B. 


So 


MISS WILLARD AT BALTIMORE. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—The article entitled, 
‘‘Not Peace but a Sword,” isin many points 
vorrect, yet the impression given by it to 
one who was not present at the Convention, 
would be very incorrect. I will not ask for 
space to go over it all, but beg leave to be 
heard on one point, viz.: where ‘‘Miss Wil- 
lard called upon her colleagues to bear her 
out whether or not she represented the 
women of Illinois.”” Could you have heard, 
asI did, the hearty ‘‘Yes” that came from 
the Illinois delegation, in support of their 
chosen leader, (and we Maine women were 
very near them both in body and spirit) you 
would not think that justice was done her, 
or them, or the dear cause we mutually love, 
by stopping there, and only going on to 
say— ‘‘The President said,—personalities 
must cease, etc.”’ Instead, it should have 
said that Miss Willard was sustained by her 
delegation, and that there was applause at 
this from New England, as weil as from 
Western delegates. 

If you will give place to this correction, 
you will oblige one who, while disliking 
controversy, loves justice. 8. 

Portland, Me., Dec. 3, 1878. 

[We most cheerfully give place to the 
above statement of an eye witness. News- 
paper reports, even of those which claim to 
be honorable, are not always fair, where 
they concern the work of women. We 
copied from the Baltimore American.—t. 8. ] 
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WOMEN IN BOSTON WORKSHOPS, 


We reproduce with pleasure the follow- 
ing interesting article from the Somerville 
Journal, concerning a visit to Macullar, 
Williams & Parker’s clothing manufactory. 
It is a just and appreciative statement, and 
many of the leading points therein we can 
verify from our own knowledge :— 

Some forty years agothe condition and 
surroundings of the Lowell factory girls ex- 
cited the attention of no less a personage 
than Charles Dickens. Among the eviden- 
ces of their natural prosperity, as well as of 
their intellectual development, was the pub- 
lication by themselves of the Lowell Offering, 
and it was not thena matter of surprise 
that the great English wit and philanthropist, 
with his vivid memory of the pale and hag- 
gard faces of shop and mill girls he had left 
at home, should express in terms of admira- 
tion his views of the healthy and tidy young 
women, who not only supported the maga- 
zine by their subscriptions, but also furnish- 
ed from their own ranks the writers for its 
columns; and all this, too, in many cases, 
while paying off a mortgage on the home 
place or adding monthly to a satisfactory 
bank account. But this state of affairs did 
not, and from the nature of things, could 
not last many years on any very broad and 
extended basis. The hopes that Dickens 
and others felt and expressed for the perma- 
nence and spread of this phenomenal pros- 
perity, have failed of realizztion. Compe- 
tition and hard times have done their work 
pretty effectually, and we take it that very 
few factory operatives now write for maga- 
ew or have surplus funds to lend to any- 
body. 

But there are lights as well as shadows in 
all pictures. There are still some manufac- 
turing establishments that revive the more 
agreeable reminiscences of old times; and a 
recent visit to one of them awakened a train 
of thought that led us to write what we 
have so far, and induces us to continue the 
article until we shall have furnished a de- 
scription of some of the methods of a busi- 
ness firm which, like the Lowell factory 
managers of forty years since, believes in and 
practices the adage of ‘‘Live and Let Live.” 

It is proper that we should state here, and 
now, that we not orly write without prompt- 
ing from the firm in question, but absolute- 
ly without their knowledge. We are simp- 
ly preparing an article upon a subject that 
possesses sufficient points of interest for our 
own readers, as well as for the public in 
general, to justify its publication. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker, of Boston, 

have on their pay-rolls the names of 560 em- 





ployes. Of this number, 424 are girls and 
young and middle-aged women, of different 
nationalities. It surprised us to learn that | 


twenty of the number were Portuguese, 
who are represented to be very fine and skill- 
ful workers at some specialties for which 
they have been trained, but are not so quick 
or apt as some others to change to new de- 
partments of the trade. These female oper- 
atives occupy five different halls or shops, 
the two larger of which are 100x45 feet each. 
The others are ‘about one-half this size, re- 
spectively. In entering these shops, we 
failed to detect any signs of imperfect ven- 
tilation. The air was perfectly pure. Every- 
thing that could tend to secure frequent at- 
mospheric changes has been supplied. Ar- 
chitect and builder were allowed carte 
blanche. The result is admirable. The 
area of surface devoted to admitting light 
is ample also, and there is not a dark or 
shaded corner in these work-rooms. In 
these two important, but often neglected, 
matters of ventilation and light, we note a 
great contrast between this and many other 
establishments; and, in our estimation, these 
employes will have length added to their 
days of life from breathing the fresh air, 
and enjoying the sunlight that floods in so 
freely through openings in walls and roof. 
A passenger elevator is reserved for their ac- 
commodation, and was, we noticed, pretty 
generally used at the dinner hour by such as 
went out at thattime. Many who reside 
outside of city limits find means to secure a 
dinner without leaving the building. No 
difficulties beset the tea-maker; and the fa- 
cilities for roasting potatoes, as well as for 
the transaction of other minor jobs of cook 
ing, are co-extensive with the niches or 
ovens for heating the pressing irons. Man 
of the tea-drinkers that we observed would, 
in point of personal appearance and attrac- 
tions, probably far out rank Mrs. Crupp, 
the lady who presided at David Copperfield’s 
tea-table. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Betsey Trotwood did not like her ‘‘pouring 
out.” We, having had no opportunity to 
accept an invitation from the devotees of 
Bohea or Oolong who form the subject of 
this article, can give no opinion as to the 
quality of the beverage or the graces dis- 
played in its dispensation; but doubtless 
everything was up to the Trotwoodian stand- 
ard. To all appearances, these impromptu 
lunches were heartily enjoyed, and every- 
thing about them was as neat and nice as 
though they were served at home. Every- 
thing about the shop is on a generous scale, 
and specially adapted to secure the health 
and comfort of all employes therein. Let 
the reader imagine a hall with an area of 
4,500 feet, with a height of 16 feet, where 
150 girls are seated at work, each with an 
ample margin of space, with no disagreea- 
ble sights or sounds to offend their sense of 
propriety and taste. Everything goes on 
like clockwork from morning till night. 
Prompt weekly payments and satisfactory 
wages are, with such a house, a matter of 
course. Then imagine three other depart- 
ments of the same general character, and 
these in addition to another room, where 
their appointments must be in keeping 
with the character of the work there per- 
formed,—where thirty young women, se- 
lected for capacity above the average, are 
employed year in and year out in making 
white vests, handling fabrics that must not 
be touched by fingers soiled in the least, and 
turning out work that is as nice and choice 
as any produced by the modistes of Paris. 
Imagine all that can be implied in the con- 
dition of a little commonwealth of cheerful 
and contented working-women, and then 
visit the shops we are describing for a real- 
ization of your thoughts. 

Every one of these 424 girls has her sta- 
tion and rank, and the force is divided off 
into fitters, basters, stitchers, collar-makers 
pocket-makers, edge-makers, buttonhole- 
makers, press-women (for white vests only), 
inspectors, finishers, forwarders, etc., etc., 
—each garment passing through some four- 
teen different hands before it is pronounced 
ready for the salesroom. This division and 
subdivision of labor makes the work com- 
paratively easy and less perplexing, and no 
one is asked to go outside of the specialty 
for which she was trained. Any garment, 
or part of a garment, can be traced to the 
person at work upon it in a moment. There 
are bookkeepers in every room, and they 
charge the job to one and to another, as it 
approaches completion. They never fail 
to account for every inch of cloth that comes 
from the cutters’ department. Theservices 
of thirty buttonhole makers are now re- 
quired, and at some seasons more are taken 


. on for a few weeks. 


We may mention, in passing, that 126 
men are employed by the firm in all depart- 
ments, making a total of 550 men and wo- 
men in the building. We are indebted to 
the foremen of the shops for the figures 
given. One of the cutters has remained 
twenty-five years; others have worked al- 
most as many, and long service is the rule, 
which has very few exceptions in all the 
departments. It would seem that the found. 
ers of this house, whv have given direction 
to its business for more than twenty-six 
years, and the younger element taken into 
the firm from time to time by promotion 
from the different departments, to add 
strength to the combination.—are quietly 
and effectively illustrating that much can 
be done to elevate the condition of women 
who work for wages. To stand between 
these women and the fluctuations of trade— 
in hard times and in dull seasons—so that 
steady work and good pay is theirs for ev- 
ery month in the year,—is the point aimed 
at and attained. 

We have been told of acts of special kind- 
ness to individuals—of pensions to veterans 
who have passed their hour of usefulness; 
but of these we may not make further men- 
tion. Placed in a position to hear the truth 
from the recipients themselves, we have 
felt justified in thus simply outlining as 
much of their experience as appears in this 
concluding paragraph. Beyond this we 
dare not go. 





_ 


THE GENESIS OF WOMEN. 


Perhaps the most surprising passage in 
the volume entitled “‘The Creative Week,” 
by Rev. George W. Boardman, one of the 
most popular Baptist pastors of Philadel 
phia, is that in which the author, speaking 
from Philadelphia and from a Baptist pulpit, 





declares himself unreservedly in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. In thechapter, ‘‘Genesis 
of Women,” he says with great truth and 
power: 

The right of Suffrage being a conferrable 
right, to be apportioned and regulated by 
the government, the right should be con- 
ferred eminently upon those who, in virtue 
of being particularly interested in having a 
good government and also in virtue of being 
especially endowed with the instinct of pro- 
priety, are likely to use the — of Suffrage 
intelligently and patriotically. And who 
are likely to use theirright intelligently and 
patriotically, if it be not the women of 
America? Who is likely to vote Heong 6 if 
it be not the wives, the value of whose hus 
bands’ property depends on a stable, just 
government; the mothers, whose sons and 
daughters are to be the America of the next 
spe mr We hear a great deal said to- 

ay about civil service reform. I will tell 
you the surest way of reforming the civil 
service; and this, not only as managed by 
the administration, but also as managed by 
Congress and Legislatures and City Coun- 
cils. Itis by appointing your polling-places 
elsewhere than next door toa groggery, and 
by inviting your mothers and wives and sis- 
ters to deposit ballots of their own free 
choice, and thereby save the country. 
America’s salvation lies, under God, in 
America’s women. It is precisely because 
I desire to conserve our glorious past that I 
plant myself on the platform of Woman 
Suffrage. There are times when radicalism 
is the intensest conservatism. And this is 
precisely one of those times. 


These are brave and nobie words.—WN, 
Y. Independent. 
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NEW YORK’S TRAINED NURSES. 


The Training School for nurses held its 
annual meeting, Dec. 4, in the reception 
room of the Nurses’ Home, 426 East Twen- 
ty-sixth Street, New York. Mrs. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, chief manager of the society 
under whose care the school was established, 
presided. The graduates, twenty in num- 
ber, occupied seats in front of the desk, 
while the undergraduates were seated in a 
semi-circle immediately behind them. ‘The 
nurses wore black dresses, white lace col- 
lars and caps, and impressed all present with 
their quiet deportment and graceful man- 
ners. Theaverage age of the nurses is about 
twenty-fiveyears. Candidates for admission 
to the school are not eligible until they are 
twenty-one. The school was founded in 
1873, with six members, who were given 
charge of three wards in Bellevue Hospital, 
where they attended to forty-three patients. 
During the present year, the nurses of the 
school—sixty-three in all—have taken care 
of 7959 patients. During the present year, 
twenty-four new members have been added 
to the school. Many of those under train- 
ing were formerly engaged in teaching, some 
in literary work, while others had never be- 
fore undertaken to earn their own liveli- 
hood. During the year, the nurses of the 
Home who rendered services to the City 
Mission by visiting the sick poor at their 
homes, attended 2472 patients. Graduates 
of the institution, it was found, had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining employment either in 
hospitals or private families. Only one 
death has occurred among the nurses of the 
Home since the opening of the school in 
1873. These nurses have been given charge 
of the Emergency Hospital, near the hos- 
pital preper, at which homeless patients 
about to become mothers are received and 
eared for. A special committee of ladies 
makes regular visits to this hospital to be- 
friend the mothers and theirinfants. About 
tweive of such patients are received every 
month. 

After the presentation of the report, Mrs, 
Hamilton presented diplomas to the gradu- 
ates, who were Mrs. 8S. E. Reilly, New 
York; Miss Eliza W. Brown, Virginia; 
Miss Emma J. Hagar, Massachusetts; Miss 
Catharine Coxall, England; Miss Rachel 
Belt, Maryland; Miss Emma Clay, Vermont; 
Miss Maggie Guillam, Englund; Miss Guad- 
aloupe Callan, District of Columbia; Miss 
Julia G. McNutt, Pennsylvania; Miss Eliza 
Porter, Massachusetts; Miss Maria G. Per- 
ry, New York; Miss Effie Benedict, New 
York; Miss Mary A. Miner, New York; 
Miss Ruth Price, New York; Miss M. R. 
Boggs, Georgia; Miss Emma Church, Ver- 
mont; Mrs. Rachel Liller, Colorado; Miss 
Mary A. Wickham, Connecticut; Miss Mary 
A. Knight, New York. 

The graduates were briefly addressed by 
Dr. Wm. H. Van Buren, who congratulated 
them upon their completed training, and 
hoped they would do honor to the institu- 
tion—the hospital that had acknowledged 
them. They should shrink from no service, 
however menial, when necessity required, 
rather than let a patient suffer. There were 
family secrets, weaknesses of patients, the 
knowledge of which it was their bounden 
duty to bury in their bosoms and never 
breathe to others. 


ode - —_____ 


PROTECTION OF WIVES. 


As an evidence of the bitter need of leg 
islation for the better protection of wives, 
such as is asked for in the form of petition 
now in circulation, we instance the horrors 
which are daily chronicled in such items as 
the following Think of being tied to such 
a brute as could inflict such treatment upon 
a wife! 

The autopsy of the body of Margaret 
Downing, said to have been killed by her 
husband John, at No. 454 West Nineteenth 
Street on Tuesday, sLowed, on an external 











examination, that there was echymosis over 
the back, chest and abdomen; both arms 
were bruised and there were abrasions on 
the face and head. Beneath the scalp were 
— extravasations of blood on both sides 
and on the back. The fourth, fifth, sixth 
seventh and eighth ribs were fractured on 
the right side, the broken portions of the 
seventh and eighth ribs penetrating the liy. 
er. The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth 
and tenth ribs on the left side were also 
fractured, the broken portions of the fifth 
and sixth ribs penetrating the lungs. In the 
opinien of Deputy Coroner Cushman, who 
made the autopsy, death resulted from the 
ree i a The Sy was commit- 
ted to the Tombs pending the inquest.— 

Y. World, Dee, 4. ” 
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BLACKWOOD FOR NOVEMBER, 


Although every good action will in the 
end meet with its reward, how often is it 
denied to the benevolent planter to see the 
fruition of his work! How willful tares 
and thorns of misunderstanding and con- 
tempt spring up around him in bosoms 
whence he might have looked for encour- 
agement and appreciation! And, even 
where these so sorely-needed boons of help 
and encouragement are given, how many 
are the malicious echoes that strive to drown 
the symphony of sweet sounds, the voices 
of the good! As the immortal poetess, who 
grafted Britain’s rose upon the Italian olive, 
says: 

“The fiends tried to mock at the chorister’s song, 
And moaned in the trying.” 

Such a spectacle, it might have been ex- 
pected, would be presented to the world, 
on the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s noble 
article on behalf of America, in the North 
American Review. Nor are we surprised 
that such a magazine as our (in spite of all 
its faults,) justly beloved Blackwood, whose 
two strongest points are story and Tory 
should have taken up the cry with the rest. 
The Orpheus of sweet fiction that lulls us in 
its pages, cannot altogether sing to sleep the 
Cerberus of inveterate Toryism that watches 
at its gates. We may read of the woes of 
Pauline or Ermé, fair wondrous heroines 
whose woes would lure a tear from the 
stoutest Radical; but we must also expect 
the staunch old Tory article, the praise of 
Disraeli, the sonnet to the Queen, ete. etc. 
Nor would we quarrel with Blackwood for 
this, nor call its editors, as Tennyson did, 
of old: ‘‘Musty Christopher!” For some of 
the best wine is fringed with cobwebs; and 
Blackwood's fiction (a branch which we 
would place among the highest of the arts,) 
1s indisputedly of the best; so that we ever 
welcome its appearance with a smile, and 
must not groan at the trouble entailed of 
brushing away a conservative cobweb or 
two, in order to reach the priceless treasure 
within, the golden Tokay, the ruby Bur- 
gundy, the tart Rhine wines, stately Sherry, 
and glittering Champagne. Mr. Gladstone 
has thrown his bread upon the waters, and 
we would gladly give it back to him, not af- 
ter many days, but in many ways. Still, as 
aforesaid, we expected a little ‘‘Sectarian 
heat;” and it is not with the reply to the 
great patriot that we quarrel; seeing that he 
and his own record are a living refutation 
in themselves to all who would charge him 
with inconsistency or disloyalty. 

It is the coarser, cruder articles, the one 
upon ‘‘New Methods of Social Evolution,” 
the other on the ‘‘New Ordeal,” that awak- 
en our indignation as caricatures unworthy 
both of the page on which they stand, and 
of the noble institutions, whether perfected 
or tentative, at which they aim. The bul- 
wark of America (we use this word in its 
higher, truer sense,) stands too firm to grati- 
fy the malice of besiegers by a shiver or a 
shock. Yet we cannot but regret that the 
Blackwood caricaturist, who treats so glibly 
of ‘‘Social Evolution,” knows so infinitely 
little of the spontaneous movements of s0- 
cial life, their laws and tendencies, as to 
mistake the infinitesimal gravitation  to- 
wards aristocracy visible in American soci- 
ety for the voice of the whole people, the 
nonsense of Fifth Avenue and Beacon Street 
for the deliberate choice of forty millions of 
people. American society is human, that 
is all; and, when we have said this, we be- 
lieve that we have given quite excuse enough 
for the slightly snobbish tendency which 
may exist among us. As for the retrogres- 
sive fools (if any such there be,) who are al- 
leged to wish for an actual aristocratic statu 
quo, their voice is too feeble to be heard and 
regarded by the many; and their views (if 
such they have,) are for the most part kept 
to themselves; since prudence, the wis- 
dom of the ignoble, teaches them that 
to express such opinions would be to ta- 
boo themselves fatally to the general eye. 
It is the English themselves who are, as we 
claim, slandered in Blackwood’s November 
article on “Social Evolution.” The carica- 
tures of Amercan subjects are so coarsely 
drawn and so roughly painted that their 
object (that of unworthy derision and detrac- 
tion is at once betrayed to the beholder. It 
is, we repeat, British merits and British 
qualities that are travestied here. The hos- 
pitality of worthy English to worthy Amer- 
icans has so long been a matter of note as to 
have become fixed as a historical fact; yet 
it is rather a blot on the national scutcheon 
to have one of the oldest, as well as the most 
-eading of the Nerth British periodicals 
sum up a list of flagrant personalities aimed 
at men so universally esteemed as President 


——— 
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Grant and his able’ex-aide-de-camp, Gener- 
a) Badeau (now Consul-general at London, ) 
with such an apostrophe as this: 

“Forward and upward then, Grant, 
Badeau, Pierrepont, worthy representatives 
of the noble race from which you have 
sprung; be not checked by the scoffings of 
the low-born and envious, in your aspira- 
tions after precedence, decorations, and 


pedigree.” ‘ 

Can this be Blackwood the impersonal, 
Blackwood the classical, Blackwood the just? 
What wonder that the writer of this most 
undeserved fling sinks on the next page to 
the suggestion that “Any one attaining the 
rank of Marquis, and desiring to call him- 
self the Marquis of Mauch Chunk, would, 
etc. etc.,” and that “It would probably be 
found convenient that alist of titles, com- 
posed chiefly of sonorous and high-sound- 
ing names, such as Narragansett, Tusca- 
rora, Onondaga, and Ashtabula, should be 
kept at the Herald’s College for new mem- 
bers to choose from.” 

The title of freeman residing in any of 
these places is the highest that we aspire to; 
and it is one that is not enjoyed by any of 
those dignitaries whose rank we are sup- 
posed so much to covet, and who all form 
only larger or lesser linksin a long, binding, 
wearisome chain of precedent and obeisance, 
whose sovereign is but the tired and fetter- 
ed clasp of the whole. On the principle of 
humanity, we are bound to treat all men 
with courtesy. Shall a man insult another, 
who asks him to dinner, simply because he 
bears the title of marquis? Yet, unless an 
American does insult those who desire to 
entertain him, there is ever ready the vulgar 
and envious compatriot of his host, angry 
at attentions being lavished upon a stranger 
of which he himself would fain be the re- 
cipient, and perverting into inconsistency 
that stranger’s quiet acceptance of courte- 
sies for which he himself is pining. All 
men being free and equal, all should be 
treated with equal decorum and considera- 
tion; and it is just as much a mistake, bear- 
ing with it quite as great an amount of pain 
and misunderstanding, to appear unkind or 
ungrateful to those who stand high in the 
world’s esteem as to those whom obscurity 
envelopes in its folds. 

As for the proposed system of “private 
money-grabs, the only avenue through 
which they could hope ultimately to become 
ennobled,” we will not touch upon it at all, 
believing as we dothat a thought so un- 
worthy can profit none but the brain which 
was capable, even jocosely, of conceiving it. 

Americans have but to preserve their nat- 
ural kindliness and courtesy; and they will 
be sought by the best and the truest in every 
land, as surely and as unerringly as the 
magnet is sought by the steel. 

The subject of International Arbitretion, 
the Peace Project, is stillin its infancy, and 
its tender though expanding forces may 
more easily receive checks than the fait ac- 
compli of American dignity and character. 
It may suit Blackwood well enough that 
weary troops should toil through the wilds 
of Africa and Afghanistan, to keep the Bea- 
consfield ministry in power; and its writers 
are probably well aware that, in the event 
of a permanent International tribunal, such 
atrocities, or absurdities, or both, insults to 
the home as well as to the foreign flag, 
would become an utter impossibility. No, 
Blackwood, the day is rapidly approaching 
when Britannia may ‘“‘rule the waves” but 
will cease to rule other people’s subjects; 
and the wholesome lesson, to mind one’s 
own business, which she needs more than 


any other power on earth, would probably: 


be administered to the said Britannia as 
one of the very first acts of such a council. 

No wonder, then, that the ‘Scotch Re- 
viewer” lends his pages to such absurd par- 
odies as that entitled, ‘The New Ordeal,” 
wherein men of historic names such as 
Raleigh, Pym, Hampden, and others, are 
carried into the heart of Arcadia to act as 
chosen champions, ennobled prize-fighters, 
as it were, to spare and avoid the demolition 
of an entire army. What the advocates of 
peace desire is not a return to the military 
system of the middle ages, when a Roland 
ora Gaston should decide the fate of na- 
tions. Those days are past, forever past. 
The desire of the Peace Societies is hardly 
to create (for that they can scarcely hope to 
do,) but to hail the onmarch and the dawn- 
ing of Peace on Earth and Good Will to all 
men. That day is slowly but surely com- 
ing; and we gladly hang our olive garland 
‘on the altar of Hope, that the rising Sun of 
Progress may gild it with its rays. What 
we complain of in the English attitude to- 
ward ali these on-moving phenomena, pro- 
phetic of the future which will establish 
them, is its inconsistency. We speak not of 
the noble few, who raise the standard of 
truth and improvement upon those shores. 
We speak of the general attitude of the Brit- 
ish mind toward ‘‘things new and strange,” 
yet only strange with the beauty of the 


hitherto unseen. 
In their churches the citizens of England 


read devoutly of the plough-share and the 
pruning-hook; yet they fight against them 
with the sword and the spear. They cry 
Peace! Peace! when there is no peace; yet, 
like the child who cried “Wolf,” so often 
and so vainly. they shall see it come at iast. 
They cried ‘‘Freedom” to us, when we were 
still in the toils of slavery; yet they fought 





every effort which we made to free ourselves 
from its coils. They cried inviolability of 
neutral ships, and indemnification of unjust 
injuries; yet they themselves war against 
every principle which they laid down. The 
noble principle of ‘‘Sauce for one, sauce for 
all,” is one which has to be fully learned by 
every individual and by every nation aiming 
ata prclonged existence; and we trust yet 
to see Britain the pugnacious and the incon- 
sistent, at the head of the class of nations 
whom Dame Justice shall instruct in that 
noblest of all the arts, whether individual 
or international, keeping the Peace. 
J. R. A. 
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THEODORE PARKER ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION, 





In 1833 he writes: ‘You speak of ‘poor 
weak Woman.’ Weakness and strength are 
only comparative terms. To speak abso- 
lutely, nothing is absolutely strong but He 
who is strength itself. But a woman, com- 
paratively weak! Turn over the pages of 
history, and read what she has done. Who 
is it that excites the giant spirits of the 
world to run their career of glory? and bet- 
ter, far better, and nobler too, who carries 
joy and peace to the fireside of the poor 
and the peasant?” Again, in 1859. ‘But 
proper notions of marriage, and so of di- 
vorce, can only come as the result of a slow 
but thorough revolution in the idea of Wo- 
man. At present all is chaotic in the rela- 
tion between her and man; hence the ghost- 
ly evils of involuntary celibacy, of unnat- 
ural marriage, and of that dreadful and 
many-formed vice, which disgrace our civ- 
ilization. But we shall gradually outgrow 
this feudalism of Woman.” 

To Miss Cobbe, he writes: ‘All marriages 
that I have ever known, or almost all, are 
fragmentary. If I read aright, a perfect and 
entire marriage can only take place between 
equafs, or at least equivalents. Now it fre 
quently happens that the parties are vastly 
unequal, one by no means the equivalent of 
the other. Hence they are married but par- 
tially, and touch only in one point or so.” 


- NOTES AND NEWS, © 


The Golden Rule will hereafter be pub- 
lished as a monthly magazine. 





Nine ladies are studying wood-carving 
and modelling at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott is going to give, 
at Amherst, a course of three lectures on 
the Concord authors. 


Louis A. Godey, founder of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, and its publisher and propri- 
etor until within two years, is dead. 


Winter has begun early in Europe. 
There was a snow storm in England on Oc- 
tober 30, and the weather was bitterly cold. 


The United Presbyterian devotes more 
than a column to a plain-spoken but friend- 
ly view of the question of ‘‘Paul and Wo- 
man.” 

The women of Boston are to have a gym- 
nasium. Cambridge women, some of them 
at least, get exercise at the wash-tub and 
rolling pin.— Cambridge Press. 


Mr. M. Almy Aldrich, who formerly par- 
ticipated in our meetings, and contributed 
to these columns, is now on the editorial 
staff of the News, in Milwaukee, Wis. 


No state prison convicts were pardoned 
at Thanksgiving this year, as heretofore, in 
Massachusetts. This is a real reform of an 
abuse of long standing. May it be perma- 
nent! 

Gen. Sheridan says officially that ‘kind 
treatment to the Indians, administered with 
steadiness and justice, would relieve our 
Western frontier from all the appalling hor- 
rors arising from Indian outbreaks.” 


Applanding the movement against expen- 
sive funerals, the Chicago /nter-Ocean says, 
‘‘A man who will count every cent expend- 
ed for achild while living, will hesitate at 
no expenditure when the child is dead.” 


Dean Arthur Penrhyn Stanley is the origi- 
nal Arthur who won the heart of Tom 
Brown at Rugby, by kneeling down at his 
little bed in the presence of a rough crowd 
of boys and saying his prayers before retir- 
ing. 

It bas been announced that a reunion of 
abolitionists will probably take place on 
New Year’s, Mr. Garrison and Mrs Stone 
codperating, and making the arrangements, 
but the report is wholly without founda- 
tion. 

Statistics show that there are some 50,000 
more women than men in Massachusetts. 
They are governed without their consent by 
a male minority. Is not this a case of bull- 
dozing as flagrant as anything in South Car- 
olina? 

The Saint Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer 
Press contains a very sensible article by 
Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, called out by 
the false testimony which was widely cir- 
culated io regard to the voting by women 
in Wyoming. 

In his lecture on Amusements, Mr. Beech- 
er says that many a man goes to his bed re- 
morseful because he has not read a chapter 
in the Bible, when his conscience does not 
smite him for having done nothing to make 
others happy. 





Pusey Anthony Peer, a negro, has ob- 
tained a verdict of $925 against the mana- 
ger of the Arch Street Theater, in Phila- 
delphia, for being refused admission after 
purchasing tickets for orchestra seats for 
himself and wife 


Judge Hilton has raised the reward for 
the capture of the desecrators of A. T. 
Stewart’s tomb, from $25,000 to $50,000, 
and offers $10,000 for the capture of any 
one of the criminals. Nothing is offered 
for the recovery of the body. 


The Moravian Female Seminary, at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., is in its one hundred and twen- 
ty-ninth year of successful operation. It 
has been under the charge of the same socie- 
ty the entire time, and isthe most venerable 
institution of learning in this country. 


The Memphis people have held a large 
and enthusiastic mass-meeting to express 
their gratitude to those who devoted them- 
selves to nursing the sick and relieving the 
suffering, during the recent epidemic, and 
to those outside who contributed so liberally 
to the necessary funds. 


There is a chance for the Hon. G. Q. Can- 
non, Congressional delegate from Utah, to 
rise and explain. Mr. Young, a deputy 
sheriff from Utah, says that Cannon admit- 
ted to him that he sat behind a curtain at 
the late Mormon women’s meeting and told 
them what to do; also that he wrote the 
papers the women read. 


“The truly disgusting babit of snuff dip 
ping is very general among the white wo 
men of the humble class throughout Flori- 
da and Georgia.”” The truly disgusting 
habits of chewing tobacco and drinking 
whiskey are equally general among men of 
the same class and section. Perhaps one 
fact accounts, to some extent, for the other. 


When the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
shut up the ‘‘pretty waiter-girl saloons,” at 
Pittsburg, some time ago, an effort was 
made to evade the law by making the girls 
nominal partners. The subterfuge does not 
work, however, for the Supreme Court re- 
fuses to be hoodwinked by any such trick, 
but requires the saloons to be closed all the 
same. 


The Marquis and Louise are going to have 
a little court at Ottawa. When any of our 
democratic citizens feel that they can no 
longer live without putting on a pair of silk 
breeches and a sword, and grasping the hand 
of royalty, they can run across to Canada. 
Thus we shall bave all the benefits of the 
court without any of the expense.— Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


Mr. J. B. Campbell lately delivered an 
address on ‘*The Issues and their relation to 
the demands of the times,” in Investigator 
Hall, Boston. He reviewed the political 
parties, and pointed out their departure from 
the platform of the framers of the Govern- 
ment, and concluded with a plea for Wo- 
man Suffrage. It was a radical and sensi- 
ble discourse. 


The Rev. Washington Gladden, of Spring- 
field, Mass., in his Thanksgiving discourse, 
took vecasion to dispute the assumption of 
the pre-millenarians that the world is grow- 
ing worse and therefore inviting destruc- 
tion. All the voices of history, hedeclared, 
answer overwhelmingly that the morality of 
the present day is of a higher type than that 
of former ages. 


Dr Prout, of Paris, in his recent work on 
Hygiene, states his belief that myopia (near- 
sightedness,) is produced artificially on an 
enormous scale, in children at school. Dr. 
Prout shows that the great effort made by 
children to accomodate the eye to the usual 
distance of reading, causes a permaneut con- 
traction of certain delicate muscles, and in- 
creases the curvature of the lens of the eye. 


At a recent Episcopal Convention in 
Michigan, Rev. B. T. Hut-hins, of Monroe, 
told of the work of the late Wm. Welsh 
and his wife and daughters, that of the lat- 
ter being such a grand illustration of what 
women can do for the Church, and also 
that of the Misses Biddle at the Episcopal 
Hospital, Philadelphia, closing with some 
interesting personal experiences in his late 
parish in that city. 


Apropos the conviction of a keeper of a 
house of ill-fame, the Montpelier Argus 
says: “Is it fair to single out a friendless 
woman, who has no money, or even those 
not entirely destitute of either, and let even 
more guilty men go free? Were it not for 
men who boast, but too often without rea- 
son, of their superiority mentally and phy- 
sically over women, this great evil of prosti- 
tution would not exist.” 

The women of Utah opposed to polyga- 
my held a meeting recently, and addressed 
a memorial to Mrs. R. B. Hayes, wife of 
the President, begging, in behalf of the 
honor of American women, that Utah should 
not be admitted as a State into the Union until 
it has abolished the iniquitous system of 
polygamy. The only trouble is that more 
than three-fourths of the women of Utah 
regard polygamy as a divine ordination. 


The Fair for the New England’ Woman’s 
Hospital has been a complete success, not- 
withstanding the disagreeable weather. 
There seemed all the time to be abundance 
of goods; no end of good spirits, and plen- 
ty of money. All which, the Hospital well 





deserves. The Hospital Waif is the name 
of the bright little paper edited by Mrs, 
T. H. Bush, for the good of the Fair. We 
shall transfer bits of it to our columns from 
time to time. 

The Abbott Academy, Andover, is the 
oldest of the Massachusetts institutions 
founded for the exclusive education of girls, 
and will celebrate the completion of its first 
half-century early next June. The trustees 
have committed the details to a committee 
consisting of the principal, Miss McKeen, 
Rev. F. H. Johnson of the trustees, Rev. 
E. G. Porter of Lexington, and Dr. Ban- 
croft, principal of the neighboring Phillips 
Academy. 

Mokena, Illinois, is settled mostly by Ger- 
mans. Inthe primary department of the 
school (there are only two departments) the 
teacher, Miss Williams, has about seventy 
pupils, not over half a dozen of whom are 
of American descent. Mrs. J. H. Baldwin 
and Miss Swalm have charge of the higher 
department. The boys of foreign birth 
soon become voters; the American women 
who have taught them almost all they know 
remain disfranchised. Is that right? 


The New York Woman Suffrage Society, 
which was so prominent in protesting against 
the action of Judge Hilton in closing the 
Women’s Hotel, has held a meeting recent- 
ly and listened to a report on the subject. 
The document was withheld from the re- 
porters, hut itis understood that it argued 
that there are legal means of redress open 
to the disaffected ones, and a public meet- 
ing was appointed to take further action on 
the matter this month. 

An ice-making machine is in operation in 
South Boston, under the Broadway bridge. 
It occupies a space 15x15, is run by a small 
engine, and claims to manufacture ice at a 
cost of less than $1 a ton, having thirty per 
cent of surface or latent cold, and without 
air cells or needles. This method of mak- 
ing ice by vaporization and liquefaction of 
volatile liquids with mechanical pressure, 
is the invention of Prof. Twining, of Yale 
College, his patent in 1851 being the first re- 
corded. 


Ata womun’s missionary meeting held 
recently in London, the Rev. Mr. Inglis, 
for twenty-five years a missionary in the 
New Hebrides, said: ‘‘When I wentto Ane- 
ityum, there was not a widow to be found 
on the island, there was not even a name in 
the language for widow, the reason being 
that the law doomed every woman, on the 
death of her husband, to be strangled, and 
her dead body to be thrown into the sea with 
his. Now not only has this horrible prac- 
tice entirely disappeared under the Chris- 
tianizing influence of the missionaries, but 
the whole of this island and another have 
become Christian.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Black, of No. 110 Charl- 
ton Street, New York, aplainly attired, mid- 
dle-aged woman, in delicate health, appeared 
before Justice Morgan yesterday afternoon, 
and made complaint against her husband, 
whom she charged with beating her. ‘‘What 
do you abuse this woman for?” said the 
Judge. ‘I did not, your honor, andI am 
willing to support her well,” was the reply. 
“You are a brute, you are,” vehemently said 
the Court, ‘‘You were before me some time 
ago; who let you out?” ‘‘A friend of mine 
got me out to vote,” replied the man. 
“Well,” said the Judge, ‘‘I’ll see that you 
don’t get out again very soon. A brute like 
you should be locked up.” Three times 
during the afternoon the woman fell to the 
floor in a dead faint. She was suffering 
from the protection of her political superior. 


Italians have a quick ear for music—alto- 
gether too quick for foreigners who go to 
the opera at Milan or Naples. After a new 
opera one hears passage after passage 
hummed on every side as he leaves the thea- 
ter, and during the performance those who 
have good ears have the habit ot keeping 
up with all the singers. A Dutch botanist, 
who was very fond of music, chanced to 
have one of these humming birds sitting 
next to him at the opera in Milan. How to 
make him cease the humming he knew not. 
It was a delicate thing. At last he had a 
plan. As soon as the tenor entered and be- 
gan his grand scene the botanist began to 
fidget, and exclaimed now and then, ‘‘What 
anuisance!” ‘*What’sa nuisance?” said the 
hummer, looking daggers at the Dutchman. 
‘That tenor,” quietly answered his compan- 
ion. ‘‘He hassuch a loud voice that he 
quite prevents my hearing you,” The hum- 
mer was silent for the rest of the evening. 

We notice in the Halifax papers that the 
requirement of iow-necked and short-sleeved 
dresses as the costume for the ‘‘drawing- 


room” reception to be given at Halifax has 


provoked a feeble protest. A correspond- 
ent, who signs herself ‘“‘One of Many,” 
wants to know, you know, why such a cos- 
tume should be prescribed. She even has 
the temerity to argue the question, saying: 
‘‘What is adapted to the climate of the old 
country is not universally suitable here. 
What suits one age or class does not suit 
all. There are many and excellent Jadies 
in our city who would not find it safe to ap- 
pear in such a costume at this season of 
the year, or to whose tastes and feelings it 
is foreign;”’ and she asks that Colonel Lit- 
tleton, master of ceremonies, would have 
the kindness to take the matter into consid- 





eration and either make a change regarding 
it, or appoint an ‘‘at home” on the second 
day, when those debarred from the ‘‘draw- 
ing-room” may have their loyal wishes grat- 
ified. 

The controversy in the London Spectator 
over the propriety of setting women to in- 
spect the work of women teachers, is still 
running, and has enlisted Frances Power 
Cobbe, who thus points the argument with 
a story: ‘‘A School-Board Mistress” writes 
in your columns that a woman’s nature is 
too small for the work of judging. By the 
hypothesis, accordingly, this mistress is not 
a competent judge of her judges, of whom 
she says precisely those depreciatory things 
which are supposed to be peculiarly pleas- 
ant flattery to the earsof men. But why is 
she so anxious not to have a woman inspec- 
tor of her school? The mystery recalls to 
my mind a pregnant saying of one of those 
‘‘small-natured” creatures whom the mis- 
tress despises,—my dear and honored friend,. 
Mary Carpenter. Speaking to me one day 
on the subject of male inspectors, she said, 
with her peculiarly impressive manner, not 
unmingled with fun, ‘‘My dear Miss Cobbe, 
depend upon it, there never yet was a man 
whom the matron or mistress of an institu- 
tion could not entirely bamboozle respect- 
ing every department under her control.” 


Secretary Sherman feels very proud of the 
success of the new four per cent loan, which 
was put upon the market by him Jast Jan- 
uary in the face of determined opposition of 
capitalists in New York and elsewhere, 
who were very indignant at the movement 
made by the government to reduce the rates 
of interest paid in this country. In con- 
versation recently he said that although he 
had always been sanguine of the success of 
the loan, the sales of bonds for the last few 
days had been greater than he had ever 
dared to expect; considering the fact that 
especially at this season of the year money 
is always in active demand. The incrcase 
of sales since the election had been quite 
marked, and is attributed by Treasury ofli- 
cials to the Republican victories. The gov- 
ernment credit was never better than now, 
and the general opinion in the Treasury is 
that next year, and thereafter, the funding 
of six per cents into four per cent bonds 
will increase rapidly, and a few years hence 
the government will not pay more than four 
per cent to any of its bondholders. At pres- 
ent the six per cent bonds are not called in 
any faster than the four per cents are sold, 
but itis the opinion of Treasury officials 
that the funding operations will rapidly in- 
crease as soon as specie payments are form- 
ally resumed. 

After reading a brilliant leader in a met- 
ropolitan religious journal, against the high 
schools as nurseries of ‘‘indisposition to 
manual labor,” we kept our eyes open for 
half a day. In the space of two hours, with- 
out going out of our accustomed resorts, we 
found one fine student running an elevator 
in the afternoon, and studying his lesson in 
the pauses. Another wide-awake fellow 
spent his off-hours in a butter factory, re- 
lieving his parents from his support. Two 
beautiful girls were found selling bread over 
the counter of their father’s bakery, where 
their brother, a Harvard student, relieved 
them at vacation. The two last high school 
lady principals of these young people are 
now engaged in educating two large fami- 
lies of younger brothers and sisters, and en- 
forcing such economies upon themselves as 
would even satisfy the longing of our At- 
lantic editor. Every city and town in New 
England is crowdea with bright and active 
young people, the rising hope of the town, 
who are graduates of the public schools. 
To shy stones in at the school house win- 
dows, after the style of this and other pub- 
lic journals, betrays either a lack of knowl- 
edge of what is going on among American 
children, or a disposition to reckless criti- 
cism, which is, itself, an evil of no common 
order.—N. EH. Journal of Education. 

The Legislature of Oregon, at its last ses- 
sion, passed a law in relation to the property 
rights of married women, which puts that 
State in advance of many others on this sub 
ject. The following are the leading provi- 
sions of this law: 1. That the property 
owned by a woman at the time of marriage, 
or acquired thereafter by gift, devise or in- 
heritance, shall not be liable for the debts 
or contracts of the husband; and that the 
wife may manage, sell, devise and convey 
the same as fully as the husband can his 
property. 2. That the property of either 
husband or wife shall not be liable for debts 
or contracts of the other. 3. That an ac- 
tion may be maintained by either the hus- 
band or wife against the other for the re- 
covery of property of which the other has 
obtained possession, the same as if they 
were unmarried. 4. That for civil injuries 
committed by the wife, damages can be re- 
covered of her alone, except in cases where 
the husband is jointly responsible. 5. That 
conveyances of liens from one to the other 
shall be valid. 6. That the one may con 
stitute the other his or her attorney, for mu- 
tual benefit, or attorney in fact. 7. That 
the wife may recover the wages of her per 
sonal laber in her own name. 8. That the 
expenses of the family and the education of 
children shall be chargeable on the property 
of both husband and wife, or on that of 
either of them. 
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HARRIET HOSMER 


Harriet Hosmer is well known as a sculp- 
tor of the highest rank, but she now comes 
before the world in another character, and, 
if the testimony of some of the best-informed 
scientists of England is worthy of trust, she 
has placed her name on a level with those 
of Fulton and Morse. One of her discov- 
eries is of a kind which, it is said, will en- 
able us to dispense with the present meth- 
ods of obtaining power for machinery. 
The facts have been kept secret from all ex- 
cept a few friends and scientific experts, but 
wherever made known they have caused an 
undoubted sensation... .. Last August 
Miss Hosmer arrived in London from Rome, 
bringing with her the model of her latest 
statue, ‘‘The Pompeiian Sentinel.” This 
work of art was briefly noticed at the time; 
but, the season being over, there were too 
few of the beau monde in the city for the 
statue to receive the attention it deserved, 
and Miss Hosmer sent it back to Rome to 
be cut in marble. In the preparation of this 
model Miss Hosmer adopted a novel method 
of workmanship. Instead of using the tra- 
ditional clay, she first constructed a rough 
shape in plaster of Paris. This was handled 
while soft, and with little difficulty the 
foundation of the statue, so to speak, was 
laid. When it had been brought intoa gen- 
eral confomnity with the idea existing in the 
artist’s mind, it was coated to the depth of 
about one inch in white wax. The delicate 
touches of the modelling knife were then 
all applied to this outer coating, and when 
the model was completed it retained its 
shape, to the finest line and furrow, with- 
out the constant care which a clay model 
requires. Miss Hosmer regards this method 
of modelling as far superior to the old. It 
gives much less trouble and can be worked 
with far greater ease, besides giving the 
effect of marble instead of the dull, gloomy 
effect of clay. 

Miss Hosmer is below the medium size, 
but is active and graceful. She has a broad 
forehead, clear gray eyes, very cheerful, 
winning features and short hair. With re- 
gard to her age I should say: ‘‘Whatever it 
may be, she does notlook it.” I say this in 
no spirit of empty compliment. When in- 
terested and a little excited she might pass 
for thirty years of age, though usually she 
might seem near forty. Distinguished peo- 
ple, particularly artists, are apt to excite 
strong likes and dislikes. As with power- 
ful magnets they have opposite poles, which 
attract and repel with equal force. Miss 
Hosmer, however, seems to have no ‘‘nega- 
tive’ characteristics. She is so earnest, 
straightforward and unaffected that it would 
seem almost unaccountable that any one 
should fail to be strongly attracted toward 
her. And then she is so blithe and merry, 
so entertaining and kind!y, that even the 
veriest misogynist would be charmed out of 
his crustiness in her presence. On this oc 
casion she wore a gray hat with a bird's 
wing stuck jauntily in one side, a gray suit 
—plain sack and short, plaited skirt-—and 
American walking gaiters. We had barely 
begun to skim the surface of the artistic 
subjects which I wished to discuss with Miss 
Hosmer, when she suddenly asked: 

‘‘What do you think I have been doing? 
No, you never would guess, so I am going 
to tell you all about it. Nothing on the 
subject has been printed anywhere, and you 
shall have the first chance of making it pub- 
lic. Well. I have turned inventor,” and 
her eyes danced so mischievously that I felt 
sure she had some joke to tell me. ‘‘Yes,” 
she continued, ‘‘] am going to surprise you 
—make you think I am a little unsound 
mentally, perhaps. You must, however, 
promise not to publish all that I tell you, for 
there are some points I wish kept secret for 
the present.” 

Seeing that she was quite in earnest and 
that she really wished to give me some val- 
uable information, .I readily promised to 
publish no more than she was willing to 
have me. 

‘Well, in the first place, I have invented 
a contrivance to enable a player to turn the 
leaves of music, either on a piano oron a 
conductor’s stand, and it works beautifully.” 

“Great Cesar!” said I to myself, ‘here is 
a genius, an artist, wasting her time and 
thoughts on some tuppenny contrivance that 
a machinist’s apprentice might have invent 
ed; and, because it is quite outside the line 
of herown great gifts, she will probably 
think more of it than she does of her finest 
statue.” 

“Yes, that is a very nice little invention,” 
Miss Hosmer went on, ‘‘but that isa mere 
toy. I happened on the idea and worked it 
out. What I am going to show you now 
will astonish you. You may think Iam 
crazy—most every one does at first—but 
you will change your mind when you see 
my discovery applied.” 

Miss Hosmer then went on to describe a 
discovery she had made. 

The machine now in process of construc- 
tion for Miss Hosmer by Browning, on the 
Strand, is not dissimilar in its general de- 
sign to an electro-magnetic engine. The 

important feature consists in an absolutely 
novel application of the permanent magnet. 
There is no electric battery and consequent- 
ly nv induced magnetic action. The mag- 
nets are permanent magnets. They are 
arranged, as before stated, in a general man- 





ner similarly to those used in electro-magnet- 
ic machines, and the whole power is derived 
from them; but there is no battery nor any 
other device for creating or conveying an 
electric current. The power derived is due 
solely to the force contained in the perma- 
nent magnet.’ 

‘But this is impossible!” exclaims the 
scientific student. ‘‘There is no known 
property of the permanent magnet which 
would permit such a result.” 

Exactly so; there has been no such prop- 
erty known until Miss Hosmer discovered 
it. Herein lies the whole secret and the 
whole of her claim to originality. The ma- 
chine to which the principle is applied, in- 
genious and valuable though it is, is not an 
absolute novelty; but on the other hand, 
this machine is only one of a thousand ap- 
plications which can be made of the princi- 
ple. If I were allowed to mention the 
method adopted to obtain this result—I 
could cover the whole explanation in ten 
lines—the cat would be so effectually out 
of the bag that every one would wonder 
that the animal had never been released be- 
fore, and many an expert would feel like 
hanging himself for having left it unexam- 
ined. 

‘‘When I knew that I had succeeded in 
finding what I had been seeking for by study 
and experiment for fifteen years,” said Miss 
Hosmer, ‘‘] first asked the opinion of a well- 
known American engineer, Mr. Clarke, a 
relative of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
of Boston. I asked whether it was possi 
ble to accomplish a certain result with the 
permanent magnet, and he replied ‘No’ em- 
phatically. By the way, this is the question 
I have asked every one of the experts to 
whom I have shown my secret, and it is too 
funny, after hearing their positive negatives, 
tosee the expression of their faces when I 

do for them exactly what they have just 
said was impossible. Mr. Clarke, having 
seen the impossible accomplished, assured 
me that I need have no doubt as to the value 
and importance of my discovery. I then 
came to England, and here I have consulted 
a few men whose reputations are almost 
world-wide. Mr. Newton, of the well- 
know firm of Newton & Hales, told me at 
once that my question involved an impossi- 
bility, almost. an absurdity, and added: 
‘Why, Miss Hosmer, you are seeking after 
perpetual motion, and that has made more 
lunatics than——.’ ‘Yes, I know,’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘more lunatics than love or religion, 
but now wait until you see what I will show 
you.’ Well, he could scarcely believe his 
own eyes, and I had to repeat my demon- 
stration several times. Then be made the 
magnet accomplish the work himself and 
acknowledged that his confidence in the ap- 
parent!y impossible was quite gone. Hence- 
forth he would never say anything was im- 
possible without the qualifying statement 
‘by any known process.’ His partner, Mr. 
Hales, came in, gave the same negative an- 
swer to my question, and then dropped 
down on his knees beside the table as he 
saw me repeat my experiment. These gen- 
tlemen and Mr. Browning, the well-known 
maker of scientific instruments, are all en- 
thusiastic over my discovery, and are thor- 
oughly convinced as to its practicability. 

Miss Hosmer said further that among 
others who had been shown the new princi- 
ple applied was Mr. John Penn, Jr., of the 
well-known works at Greenwich, and she 
had a letter from him saying that the dis- 

covery actually frightened him, so great 
would be the revolution in machinery. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall was away in Switzerland, 
but he had had the principle described to 
him, and in a letter from Mrs. Tyndall to 
Miss Hosmer he enclosed a message testify- 
ing to the importance and absolute novelty 
of her discovery, and saying that he should 
give it careful attention on his return to 
England.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
oe 


NEW YORK AND NEW YORKERS. 





It may possibly be attributed to stupidity, 
when your correspondent avers that one 
week of dear old Boston is worth a month 
of New York. Yetit is so, although one 
cannot give up entirely the fondness for 
Gotham which belongs by right to every 
native, however much they may have been 
“Yankeeized.” 

Here we have enormous wealth, numer- 
ous business opportunities, and much bril- 
liant society; and still, one who has lived 
for years surrounded by the great intellectu- 
al lights in and around ‘‘the Hub,” must 
suffer from a certain kind of intellectual 
hunger in this bustling metropolis. Lec- 
tures and concerts, aye, even clubs exist; 
but they are not in cosy, familiar places, and 
one does not find the warm greeting of hand 
and eye which the Buston friends are sure 
to give you, despite their reputed coldniss. 
We find ourselves thinking of essays, dis- 
cussions and committee-meetings, and of 
struggling organizations which have grown 
dear through our inability .to urge them on 
to success, as our hearts dictated. New 
York isso vast that its abounding charities 
are not known of all men as they are in 
Boston, consequently, one loses the palpa- 
ble presence of fellow workers, while fully 
conscious that the work goes on. 

At the never-to-be forgotten receptions at 
Mrs. Sargent’s, one was sure to meet old 
friends and familiar faces, with an occa- 





sional stranger, usually the lion of the hour. 
In what other spot of our great globe could 
you find such men, and such women, as have 
congregated from time to time in those par- 
lors on Chestnut Street? They are not Bos- 
ton’s great men, and great women; they are 
the true citizens of the world, with a per- 
petual passport into hearts and homes. 

Mrs. Croly, of New York, ‘Jennie June) 
does much the same thing for Nex York 
society as Mrs. Sargent does in Boston. 
One is sure to meet genial people at her 
house, celebrities in all professions, with 
now and then a well-known writer or artist 
from over the sea. When one sees Mrs, 
Croly in her office as editor of Demorest’s 
Monthly, she is thoroughly business-like and 
concise; when one visits her in her own 
lovely home, we find her the skillful house- 
wife, the fond mother, and gracious hostess. 
Few women have so many friends. As 
President of Sorosis, the demands upon her 
are very great, and yet she is peculiarly 
adapted to the position by her practical, 
business habits and her knowledge of hu- 


man nature. 
At one of her recent receptions, a very 


charming women asked meif I did not pity 
her (the speaker) ‘‘for,” said she, ‘‘I am the 
only woman in all this brilliant assembly 
who is not distinguished in some way. I 
neither sing, act, paint, write, nor do any- 
thing in any way remarkable, and I know 
you must wonder why I am invited. Well, 
{ will tell you; Mrs. Croly has a very large 
heart, and asks me out of pure pity.” 

A short time after, while conversing with 
one of the New York editors, the same 
bright lady passed by—‘‘The lady whom 
you nodded to just now, said the gentleman, 
‘tis quite remarkable for her conversational 
powers.” So, after all, she was distinguish- 
ed in spite of herself. 

Miss Mary L. Booth’s receptions are also 
an attraction every winter. Miss Booth is 
a kind, motherly woman, who sits in her 
cosy office in Harper’s building, working 
zealously on the Bazar, and is ever ready 
to extend the right hand of fellowship toa 
fellow-worker. She is one of the sensible, 
practical women, without nonsense or 
airs, and you are quite sure she will never 
be arrogant, exclusive, or unapproachable, 
because she has been endowed with gifts, 
and is given an opportunity to use them 


for others. 
By an unfortunate mistake we have missed 


seeing Mrs. Julia R. Smith, the anthor of 
that justly popular novel ‘“‘The Widow 
Goldsmith’s Daughter,” and many other 
works, She has been in town reading the 
proof of her new book, ‘Kiss and be 
Friends,” and has now left for her winter 
home in New Orleans. The charming wo- 
manly note addressed to ‘‘My dear Sister 
Author,” which found its way into our 
sanctum, gives us the clue to her wonder- 
ful power over young people; it lies in her 
generous sympathy. Among editors and 
writers everywhere, there is, without doubt, 
a clannishness, only found among members 
of the army and navy; jealousies may ex- 
ist, but we do not see them where all are 
working witha will. It is delightful to 
know that some man, or some woman has 
done a grand thing, or a good thing, even 
if it be the very object we had fixed our 
eyes upon, and have failed to achieve. 
There is no room in a great heart for jeal- 
ousy. One of the brightest women it has 
been our fortune to meet, is Mrs. Johnston, 
author of ‘‘Miriam’s Heritage,” a book said 
to be ‘‘a pretty bit of wood painting con- 
cerning life inthe wild lumbering districts.” 
She has a delicacy of physique which re- 
minds one of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps with- 
out the latter’s mental grasp. Another 
bright-faced and energetic worker came into 
our office one day to bid us ‘‘God speed,” 
and ask questions concerning women of the 
East--Mrs. Starr, of the Cleveland Leader. 
One could almost fancy her a connection of 
our own “Starr” which formerly shone 
upon her friends at No. 4 Park Street, so 
ready of wit, and so eager to hear good 
tidings of her own sex, was she. It is cheer- 
ing to see how rapidly all the large journals 
of the country are falling into line, calling 
to their aid the other half of humanity. 

Nowand then we meet Josephine Pol- 
lard, the author of ‘‘The First Party,” and 
other pretty poems and stories. She too, 
is a gracious, loving woman, ready to make 
a homesick sister-scribbler happy by open- 
ing the doors of her own home. Her deli- 
cate health forbids her going into society, 
but no more agreeable, lively companion 
could be found. Why it is, we hardly 
know, and yet she reminds one of Miss Al- 
cott in many ways. She, too, is ‘Aunt 
Joe,” and unmarried, taking constant de- 
light with the children of her sister. 

At Harpers’, one is sure to meet with cor- 
dial greetings from Messrs. Conant and Al- 
den, who hardly look like overworked edi- 
tors. There is no Grand Mogulism among 
New York editors; if there is, we have not 
seen it. A strip of pasteboard with one’s 
own name, anda modest “Boston” in the 
corner, has thus far proved powerful enough 
to open the door of every sanctum. We 
may mourn daily for our beloved Club, and 
sigh, as we think of the good things we are 
losing, but after all there is a pleasure in 
having hard work to do, and being equal to 
it, and there is ng small measure of pride 





in listening to the kind things which these 


generous New Yorkers say of Bostonians. 
Our ears still tingle with those we heard at 
a brilliant reception last night, and we 
longed to possess the wings of a dove, to 
fly into Number 4, on some Monday after- 
noon, and tell the women, who are a thou 
sand times dearer than ever by reason of 
separation, how much they are valued by 
sister-workers in New York. 
Kate TRUE. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1878. 
oe 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN BOSTON. 


The opening of the school year is full of 
courage and interest. I have never known 
the people who really care for our public 
schools, and earnestly believe in them, so 
full of hope as they are now. The old com- 
plaint of cramming, smattering, and rou- 
tine teaching are beginning to give place to 
praises of the work of the supervisors, and 
of the fresh life, the new departure, as peo- 
ple like to call it, in the lower schools. 
The heart of this new life seems to be the 
teaching of natural history by object lessons, 
the objects being the real things or the live 
animals when they can be obtained, and 
Prang’s natural history cards. These cards 
themselves have a story. They have been 
drawn and colored with great care, and 
each large card contains, besides the full 
figure of the plant, bird or beast, drawings 
of the characteristic and prominent organs, 
as the tongue and eye of the cat, for in- 
stance. These cards are large enough to 
be seen by the whole school, and from these 
the teacher gives the object lesson. ‘There 
are also small cards in sets, showing all the 
animals belonging to the family represented 
by the large card, and these are distributed 
among the children, who are encouraged to 
find out differences and similarities, and to 
ask intelligent questions. A few small ani- 
mals can easily be taken into a school, but 
the greater number must be known by these 
cards, which have been pronounced a@curate 
in ail respects by the best authorities in each 
department of natural history. These cards 
have been used successfully in other cities, 
but forsome reason Boston has delayed tak- 
ing hold of them, perhaps because they are 
chromos, and it has been the fashion here 
to scorn and ridicule the important and civ- 
ilizing art of chromo-lithography. Now, 
however, its value in teaching has begun to 
be recognized, and all the primary schools 
are to be supplied with these cards as soon 
as they can be printed. Meantime some of 
the teachers provided themselves with cards, 
and began the object lessons with leaves, the 
children bringing those they picked up in 
the street or public grounds, finding cut 
what trees they came from and something 
about the trees. Of course, these lessons 
are a small part of the school instruction, 
and each lesson is avery short one, but 
they interest the children more than almost 
anything else, keep their minds active, and 
are a great help to discipline, as rough 
children who do not respect books are quite 
captivated by this style of study. All this 
is the fundamental teaching, but the inter- 
est in natural history goes far higher; and 
there is a teachers’ school of science, before 
which free lectures in natural science are to 
be given on Saturday afternoons, as long as 
they can be supported. Money enough has 
been given to pay fora course by Prof. 
Goodale on ‘“‘The growth, work, and useful 
products of our common plants,” and for 
one by Mr. L. S. Burbank on **The com- 
mon metals and minerals.” The third and 
longest course will be by Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt on ‘‘The structure of our common 
animals.”” The money for that is still to 
be raised. 

The Latin School for Girls, which met 
with so much opposition, has about one 
hundred pupils, and runs as smoothly as the 
other schools. Indeed one hears nothing 
about it unless one inquires; it is already 
taken as a matter of course, and the fierce 
little fire that it kindled is so thoroughly 
burned out that not even ashes are left. 

The embroidery school, at the Art Muse- 
um, numbers over a bundred, and a con- 
siderable number of applicants are waiting 
fora chance to enter. The art school s 
full; the carving school continues small, 
but its patrons are not disappointed, and 
are satisfied that it is needed, and that it 
will grow slowly and become a permanent 
institution.—Boston Correspondence Worces- 
ter Spy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE GROG-SHOP. 


Has not the temperance movement in this 
country been too exclusively a moral ap- 
peal? Has it not furgotten too much the 
nature and the circumstances of the evil? 
Temperance addresses are largely descrip- 
tions of the effects of drunkenness. They 
are tragi-comedies, in which the speaker 
seeks to make his audience laugh at the an- 
tics of the drunkard, and cry over the bro- 
ken heart and ruined home of his wife and 
family. This strain is varied with thunder- 
ing denunciations of ‘‘the moderate drink. 
er,” compared with whose insidious infamy 
the immoderate drinker, who totally im- 
brutes himself, isan object of pity rather 
than of reprobation; and with these are 
mingled chemical and sanitary statistics. 
The appeal, however, is moral, and the 
remedy usually proposed is absolute prohi- 
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bition. The friends of “license,” however 


ne 
stringently regulated, are regarded as mere 
Laodiceans, or worse. But this mere mora! 
appeal to renounce drunkenness because it 
produces crime, and unhappiness, and dis. 
ease, is too arid. It forgets the persons to 
whom it is addressed, and the conditions of 
their life. Consequently there are the ex. 
citement and fury of a revival, vast tempo- 
rary enthusiasm, and swift backsliding. 
For what is drunkenness? It is in its ori- 
gin the perversion of a natural taste for go. 
cial enjoyment, and it is most prevalent 
among those who have the least opportuni- 
ty for such enjoyment. When it has fixed 
itself upon its victim, it is largeiy depend- 
ent upon physical conditions. The usual 
temperance appeal to him is by the mere 
main strength of his moral will to break up 
the habit. His home is bare and desolate, 
and the preacher urges him to prefer it to 
the cozy, and warm, and social “saloon.” 
His system, enfeebled by excess, craves the 
stimulant, and the exhortation is simply not 
to take it. He needs especially every kind 
of support, and assistance, and diversion, 
and he is told to help himself. This is a 
relief which forgets the nature of the dis. 
ease. That of itself suggests the remedy, 
The drunkard seeks social enjoyment illic- 
itly. Supply it to him lawfully, show him 
that he can gratify his natural tastes with- 
out shame to himself or harm to his family 
or society. Giveto the weak system which 
craves ‘‘a little something,” a little some- 
thing that will cheer and not inebriate. The 
drunkard knows the misery that drunken- 
ness produces, for he is its victim. He 
does not wish to hear of that. The incipi- 
ent drunkard knows it also. What they 
want is something to take the place of 
drunkenness, something that will help them 
to help themselves. If all the money that 
is yearly given to support talking upon the 
subject were devoted to doing something in 
the way suggested, the “liquor interest” 
would be confronted with something that 
it would fear. ‘‘Holly-Tree” inns upon a 
great and general scale, ‘‘public coffee- 
houses” like those in Liverpool, neighbor- 
hood clubs which would develop and illus 
trate the neighborly sympathy which is 
now not suspected, and the supposed ab- 
sence of which is most mischievous, all 
these and similar enterprises would be a 
temperance movement which would aid 
the moral appeal and the sanitary argument 
with those social sympathies and supports 
which are indispensable to the prosperity 
of the work.—ditor’s Easy Chair, in Har- 
per’s Magazine, for December. 
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THE CHILD’S BATH. 


There is one important point which is the 
question of the day with mother and nurse, 
and that is the morning bath. Let the 
room be well warmed before the child is 
taken out of bed, and let those who think a 
cold bath an absolute necessity remember 
that, on a summer morning, their children 
enjoy it; and if they keep the temperature 
of the water the same all the year round, 
that is, about 55 degrees or 60 degrees, they 
may obtain all the benefit possible. Let 
them think how unreasonable it is to take 
water not much above the freezing point, and 
attack the nervous system, already depress- 
ed, by a shock which is followed by a reac- 
tion which requires the whole morning to 
recover from. We have no hesitation in 
recommending a warm bath, early in the 
day, followed by a simple douche of cold 
water, as far preferable to the cold bath, or 
a@ warm bath at night, for the sake of clean- 
liness, and none at all in the morning. It 
may be taken as a rule that, in the case of 
children, sudden changes of temperature 
are dangerous, and that 58 degrees to 60 
degrees may be taken as the safe average 
temperature in which they should be con- 
stantly kept.—Lritish Medical Journal. 

TE ei ie oP eo i 
BEE KEEPING. FOR WOMEN. 





Apiculture may also bring succor to those 
whom society has not been over ready to 
favor—our women. Widowed mothers, de 
pendent girls, the weak and feeble, all may 
find a blessing in the easy, pleasant and 
profitable labors of the apiary. Of course, 
women who lack vigor and health, can care 
but for few colonies, and must have sufli- 
cient strength to bend over and lift the small- 
sized frames of comb when loaded with 
honey, and tocarry empty hives. With the 
proper thought and management, full colo 
nies need never be lifted, nor work done in 
the hot sunshine. Yet right here let me 
add, and emphasize the truth, that only 
those who will let energetic thought and 
skillful plan, and above all promptitude and 
persistence, make up for physical weakness, 
should enlist as apiarists. Usuallya strong- 
er body and imp.oved health, the results of 
pure air, sunshine, and exercise, will make 
each successive day’s labor more easy, and 
will permit a corresponding growth in the 
size of the apiary for each successive sca- 
son. One of the most noted apiarists, not 
only in America, but in the world, sought 
in bee-keeping her lost health, and found 
not only health but reputation and influ- 
ence. Some of the most successful apiar- 
ists in our country are women. Of these, 
many were led to adopt the pursuit because 
of waning health, grasping at this as the 
last and successful weapon with which to 
vanquish the grim monster. — Cook's Manual 
of the Apiarg. 
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“O, Johnny!” cried a nervous mother, 
“do have some pity on my poor head! Can’t 
you play without shouting so?” Poor 
Johnny drew up the tape reins with which 
he was driving two chairs tandem, and 
called out, ina loud, hoarse whisper: ‘‘Get 
up—whoa!” But at length, finding little 
pleasure in this suppressed amusement, he 
threw down his reins, and laying his hands 
on his breast, said, with a long breath: 
“OQ. mother, it’s full of noise in here, and 
it hurts me so to keep it in. Don’t all little 
boys make anoise when they play?” ‘Yes, 
Johnny, I believe they all do,” replied the 
lady. ‘‘O, then, mother dear,” cried John- 
ny, in a winning tone, ‘‘please let me be a 
little boy.” We will join poor Johnny in 
his petition. Please, mother, let your sons 
be little boys while they may. Let them 
have a free and happy childhood, that when 
your heads are low in the grave they may 
point back to those days and say: ‘‘We 
were happy children, for there was always 
sunshine where our mother was.” 


HUMOROU 3. 


“Not guilty, but must return the sheep,” 
is a recent California verdict. 


Blondes are going out of fashion, and 
brunettes are coming in. It is reassuring 
to know that the makers of hair-dye are 
equal to the emergency. 


The following was recently sent to a 
school-mistress in Birmingham, England: 
“Miss X., can you allow our Henrietta 
Georgiana to come home and nurse Claudi- 
us Alfred while our Louise Anne Victoria 
goes to dancing school?” 


Teacher: ‘Can you multiply together 
concrete numbers?” (The class appear un- 
certain.) Teacher: ‘‘What will be the pro- 
duct of forty apples multiplied by six 
pounds of beef?” Small boy, triumphant- 
ly: ‘‘Mince pies!”— Presbyterian, 

At a public entertainment in London, re- 
cently, a cockney was trying to recite ‘‘Bail- 
lie Nicol Jarvey,”” when a disgusted Scot in 
the audience bawled out: ‘‘Whaueris yer 
awksent, maun?” ‘You've got it,” retort- 
ed the cockney, to the roaring delight of 
the audience. 


Did the prophet Isaiah ever eat at a rail 
road station? It certainly looks so, for how 
could he have described it so literally if he 
had not: ‘‘And he shall snatch on the right 
hand and be hungry; and he shall eat on 
the left hand and then not be satisfied.”— 
Halifax Herald, 


A stranger in Montreal, being importuned 
by a hackman, took a carriage and bade the 
driver haste toa police station, where he 
said he had business. The fare entered the 
building and remained so long that the cab- 
man followed him to make inquiries. He 
was pleased to discover that his charterer 
had just obtained a night’s lodging as a va- 
grant. 





hed 


In a gambling trial out West it was 
thought best that the jury should be in- 
structed in the practical working of a faro 
table, so the judge had the necessary appar- 
atus brought in and let the defendants give 
an exhibition. All hands became so inter- 
ested in the game that the sheriff, seeing 
how things were going, went outside, sum- 
moned a posse and arrested the whole room- 
full, including the court itself. 


An English nobleman once sent his stupid 
son to Rowland Iill, in order that he might 
be educated. With him, he sent a note say- 
ing, of his hopeful son, ‘‘I am confident he 
has talents, but they are hidden in a napkin.” 
The eccentric but shrewd divine, after keep- 
ing the boy a few weeks under his care, re- 
turned him to his father with the following 
laconic and pointed message: ‘‘I have 
shaken the napkin at all corners, and found 
nothing in it.”—Journal of Education. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in a the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 








VERTICAL FEED. 


A perfect family sewing-machine and especially de- 


sirable for dress-making. By means of this feed and 
attachments every variety of Binding, Cording, Ruf- 
fling and Folding is executed without basting; and 
with perfect ease. 
Call and see its operation. 
10 Montgomery Place } 
33 Bromfield St. § Boston. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap. filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, oonen, Se 

38mo47. 


A complete assortment of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
FOR 1879. Devonshire St., Boston. 


DIARIES 


MISS BATES 
Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store. corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 


constructed on Hygienic principles, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting perfectly. Hygienic 
outfits made, or remodeled to order. Ladies fitted 
to waists. corsets or’under-vests at herrooms, Exam- 
ination and comparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientions work andclose attention to business 
to meri: a share of patronage 
129 Tremont St, Room 7. 45tf 
Allthe varieties of the cele- 
brated Marcus Ward & Co’s., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 
Year's Cards,can be found at our 


store. ‘These Cards are very ele- 


gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3 cents to $1 each. 
& Gay. Stationers, 
shire St., Boston. 


Ward 
180 Devon- 


SARDS. 














(wor Decem ber..# 
1S79—PRICE REDUCED—81.50 
THE NURSERY 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 
Readers Superbly Illustrated. Send 10 cents fora 
specimen copy and Premium-List. Subscribe now, 
and get last numberof this year Free. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., 
3w48 Boston Mass. 





ART GALLERIES 
127 Tremont Street. 





We shall re-occupy our old 
store on and after November 
30. 


NOYES & BLAKESLEE. 


CREAM PAPER 

(Royal linen) 
—o cents, and thirty cents a pound, all sizes 
wit 


Enwelopes To Match. 


H. H, CARTER. 
Examine or send for samples, 3 Beacon Street. 


Ten Marcus Ward's beautiful Christmas Cards sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 49 


J. Jay Gould. 


Specialties in Pictures and Fancy Goods, Gift 
Cards, Embossed and Scrap Pictures, Frames, Panels, 
cte., etc. 10 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
MASS, 3w49 








LAP A most convenient article for 

ss writing upon when held in the 

lap. Prices 60 cents each, up- 

. =rvcx wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. 





FOLDING CHAIRS, 
For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 
35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 


na Gold pens ~ and pencils, 
7 , Rubber Pencils and Pen- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 


Port‘olios, Boxes of Paints, 





etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


n Any worker can make $12 aday at home. Cost- 
Gold outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


CORNS. 


Mrs. H.C. Edwards Chiropodist, 


WELSH CORN SALVE. cts. 
WART REMEDY 50cts. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston. 48 


The Boston **Transcript” says of 


THE PORTABLE BOOK-CASE, 


EASTLAKE PATTERN [PATENTED], 
“At once useful and ornamental, we know of 
nothing better than one of those portable East- 
lake Book-cases.”’ 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., head of Franklin. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


The Family Library of 
British Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350-1878), 
EDITED BY 
JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 pp. 

With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 

Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50. Half Calf, $10; 

Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 


“There is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of British poetry for home 
use."’—Boston Advertiser. 

“A boon to the English reading world.”"—New York 
Observer. 

“As a family book of poetry, this volume must be 
awarded the first premium over all competitors.”"— 
Watchman (Boston.) 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 

By the author of ‘*The oe Family,” “The Bod- 
leys telling Stories,”’ etc. 77 illustrations, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

The little folk all know the “Bodley,”* books, and 
delight in them. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller 
for children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awak- 
ening interest. The new book is as pretty as its pre- 
decessors were, and it is destined without doubt to 
gladden as many bright eyes as they at the Christmas 
season.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Life of Madame Rochefoucauld, 


Duchess of Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French. $1.25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
acharm.—Portland Transcript. 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By Cuarves F. Ricuarpson, Cloth, 50 cents. 
Aconcise but correct and very complete manual of 
our literary history. Though so small a book, it 
covers more ground than any other one of its kind 
we know.— The Independent. 


Play-Days : 
Stories forchildren. By Saran O. Jewett, author 
of “‘Deephaven.”’ $1.50. 
A book as charming for children as ‘‘Deephaven" 
has been and is for grown-up readers. Simple stories, 
delightfully told, and thoroughly wholesome, 


Fortune of the Republic. 


By Ratpa WaLpo Emerson. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 
hopes; it is also one of the finest and noblest pieces 
of writing he has published.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 
(#” A Descriptive Catalogue 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


With critical opinions of the most competent judges 
(making a book of 235 pages), sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ROCK OF AGES. 


By Aveustus Montacue Topiapy. Rightly 
esteemed “One of the brightest pone of Christian 
harmony.”’ Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humpurey, 
apd issued uniform with the other books of this 
successful series, viz.: **O Why Shonld the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud!” “Nearer my God to Thee,” 
“Abide with Me.” Small 4to, English cloth, full 
gilt. Price reduced to $1.50 each. 


MOTHER-PLAY. 


By Freperick Freeper (the father of Kindergarten). 
Translated from the original by Miss JosEPHINE 
Jarvis and Miss F. E. Dwient. With fifty full 
page illustrations, and a great number of original 
German Kindergarten songs with English words. 
It is a novel and complete assistant to the mother, 
and an endless source of amusement to the child. 
Royal quarto, price $2.00. 


MEG, A PASTORAL; AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Mrs, Zape1 B. Gustarson, whore poems are fa- 
miliar to the readers of iarper’s Magazine, and 
many others. ‘Meg, the leading poem of this 
vol... , is now published for the first time. 16mo, 
cloth $1.50. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK 
WINDOW. 


By James M Batey, author of “Life in Danbury,” 
“They All Do It,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A WOMAN’S WORD, 


AND HOW SHE KEPT IT By Vinernta F. Towns- 
END, author of “That Queer Girl,” “Only Girls,’ 
ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IKE PARTINGTON., 


The Adventures of a human boy and his friends. By 
B. P. SuitvaBer (Mrs. Partington). Small 4to, 
fully illustrated, price $1.25. 


LIVE BOYS; 


OR, CHARLEY AND NASHO IN TEXAS. Ags 
told by Charley. Edited by Artuur Morecamp. 
16 mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


DONALD’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By Gen. O. O. Howarp, U.S. A., 16 mo, cloth illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


PIZARRO; 


HIS ADVENTURES AND CONQUESTS. By Geo 
M. TowrE. Uniform with Vasco Da Gama. 1 
mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


Sopnie May's New Book. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Being the third volume of FLAXIE FRIZZLE 
Srorizs. 75 cents each. 

1, FLaAXxie FRIZZLE. 2. Docror Papa. 
3. LitTLe PiTcHeErs. 


NURSERY RHYMES, 


AND MELODIES OF MOTHER GOOSE. With fift 
full page illustrations, white figures on a blac 
ground, drawn by J. F. Goopriper. 4to, cloth, 
75 cents; boards 50 cents; uniform with “Mother 
Goose in Black," by the same artist, published last 
year. 


WORDSWORTH. 


A Biographic and Aésthetic Study. By Groree H. 
CaLVERT, author of “Charlotte von Stein,” “Life 
of Reubens,” “Life and Works of Goethe,” ‘‘Es- 
says .Esthetical,”’ etc. 16mo, cloth, with fine por- 
trait, $1.50. 


A PAPER CITY. 


A Novel. By D. R. Locke (Petroleum VY. Nasby). 
12mo, cloth, 31.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA. 


An illustrated volume of original music and words, 
bright, light and sensible. By that favorite compo- 
ser for the young, Mrs. E.izapeta Parsons Goor- 
RICH. 8vo, boards, $1.00. 

Sold by all booksellers. and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Sent, postpaid, on 





Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 3m4i4 


M. KE. Moore. 

Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseaux, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 
3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 
28 Winter St., Boston, 


Arcade Building, Rooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
. . >] 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of a)! kinds cat; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waltisis, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT 8USPENDERS 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Iamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


HYGEINIC UNDERGARMENTS 
" For Ladies and Children, 





N Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
A cipation Suits, Waist», Cheme- 
ae lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Hee 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 
Patterns sold. 
Alice Fletcher & Co.,, 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


“POCKET For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
POCKET! variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 

shire St., Boston, 


BOOKS. 


R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 


yes PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co.,C 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and’ eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulers as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


; WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
One of the most complete assort- 

ments of Blank Books in the city, can 








BOSTON, KASS. 


BLANK be found at our store. Journals. Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 

>c ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Holiday Music Books! 


Now is the 


Christmas Carols. a 


gin te practice CHRIstmas Music, € recommend: 
Dressler’s Christmas Chimes (20 cents). 20 beantiful 
and easy Anthems, or Howard's Ten Christmas Car- 
ols, (20 cents) or Howard's Eleven Christmas Car- 
ols (20 cents). or Christmas Voices, (15 cents), 15 
Carols by Waterbury; or Christmas Selections, ($4. 
per hundred) containing Five choice pieces. A val- 
uable book is Christmas Carols, Old and .New, (40 
cents); also 100 other Single Carols, (5 to 10 cents.) 

($1.25) by L. O. 


hurch Offering. Emerson, has 


6 Christmas Anthems, ar complete set of 
Anthems and Chants for all the Festivals and Servi- 
ces of the year. A fine book. 


By Satnt-Saen s, ($1.00), is a Christmas 
Noel. ATORIO. - 


The School Song _Book, 


(60 cents), y C, Everest, is an “nt book 
for Girls’ High or Normal Schools, or for Seminaries. 
Good instructions and very good music. 


Enliven your fingers for Christmas playing by prac- 
ticing MEASON'’S PIANOFORTE TECH- 
NICS, ($2.50), the best Finger Gymnasium known. 


Music Teachers wit Do Well 
TO USE 
For Piano Scholars, 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics 


($2.50) a book of sterling merit, with about 500 Tech- 
nical Exercises, which may be expanded to many 
thousands, if desired. Admurably prepared by Wm. 
Mason, assisted by W. S. B. Matthews. 


For Organ Scholars, 


Clarke’s Harmonic School 


forthe ORGAN. ($300.) The newest and the very 
best Organ School. Teaches composition as well as 
playing. By Wm. H. Clarke. 


For Thorough Base Scholars, 


Johnson’s New 


METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASE, ($1.00.) The 
simplest and best method to teach chord playing, in 
Hymn, Tunes Glees, Part-Songs, &c. Ask for the 
New Method. 


For Singing Classes, 


Onward! 


Singing School Book, by L. O. Emerson.) $7.50 per 
doz., and JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES, $6 per dozen, are splendid books, differ- 
ing in price and contents, but accomplishing the same 
excellent result in diverse ways. Examine both! 

The MUSICAL RECORD is a new weekly musical 
paper, steadily increasing in circulation, and on its 
way to great prosperity. Very readable. Six pages 
choice music or 312 per year. All the musical news, 
etc., etc. $2.00 per year, 5cents per copy, 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail préee. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
j Cc H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 

a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Ad'rs H. Hautiettr & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 


ceived by Ward & Gay, Station- 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


varietics, Japanese, Pin 


CARDS. 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terma liberal. Pure 


ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Lovis, Mo 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is reepectfnlly 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Ite passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and eleganre. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba '‘ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toal! principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of corm. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


oF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 

is 
admitted to be nneurpassed in the world forgrandenur, 
| beanty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
| are provided. Employees are corrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by jhe 

Pennsylvania Railroad must form . 

A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Genera! lassenger Agen 
Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
? 


s 


inducements as a rovte of through 
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“LITERARY NOTICES. 


Just How. A key to the Cook Books; by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Houghton Os- 
good & Co. 

«Just How,” is the proper title, as the 
author describes minutely the very pro- 
cesses for the preparation of dishes most of- 
ten used in daily cooking. Those who like 
to preserve the aroma of the coffee, will not 
accept her direction to boil it, and the inex- 
perienced cook will be vexed, when in her 
hurry she has turned to the special article 
she wishes to know how to cook, to find 
herself directed to another article which is 
made like the one she is looking for, or to 
be referred to another section. This is far 
less trouble for the one maker of the book 
to repeat, than it is for ten thousand per- 
sons to turn back, and rehunt what they 
want to find. In the main ‘Just How” is 
a good guide, and gives simple and abun- 
dant instruction. 





Pau. Dovetass; or THERE Is THAT WITH- 
IN WHICH PASSETH Suow. A Story. J. 
L. Sibole, Philadelphia. 

This little book in paper covers, with less 
than a hundred pages is a story simply told 
of how love conquers everything. The 
hero was born of a slave mother, but with- 
outa trace to indicate his descent. The 
heroine isa proud daughter of Virginia. 
But all the same they love, and marry. The 
plot is simple. The characters all move 
naturally, straight to their destination. It 
is entirely clear of sympathy with tragedy 
or flirting. 


MEMORIES OF THE LIFE OF ANNA JAMESON. 
By her niece, Gerardine Macpherson. 
Roberts Brothers. 

This volume will be welcomed on both 
sides of the ocean, by those who had the 
pleasure of personal acquaintance with Mrs. 
Jameson, and by the still larger number 
who knew her only by what she had -pub- 
lished. The book is written in an easy and 
familiar style, with an evident real desire to 
have that justice accorded to Mrs. Jameson, 
which some of the letters of Miss Martineau, 
the author thinks, fail to do. Indeed these 
letters were one motive for writing the 
book. There are large quotations from her 
own letters and correspondence, and some 
from her diary, all which give glimpses of 
the real life of this woman. Mrs. Jameson 
meant to guard the privacy of her domestic 
life from invasion, and to this end burned 
@ vast amount of herpapers. But there are 
still in this book pages in which the public 
had no right. There is a beautiful portrait 
of Mrs. Jameson, at the age of sixteen, 
drawn by her father, with the sonnet ad- 
dressed to it by Lord Byron. The book 
has a good index, and is a pleasant contri- 
bution to history and knowledge of its sub- 
ject. 


HEALTH DREss. 

M. D. 

This book is full of suggestions about ease, 
health and coufort, which ought to be se- 
cured or promoted by dress. lt is in paper 
covers, has twevty pages, in which short 
space is a great deal of good sense about 
dress. It is for sale at Dansville, N. Y. 
Single copies three cents, twelve copies 
thirty cents, forty-five copies a dollar. 


By Harriet N. Austin, 


Unc._e Tom's Canin. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. A new edition with a biblio- 
graphy of the work, by Geo. Pullen of 
the British Museum, together with an in- 
troductory account of the work. Hough- 
ton Osgood & Co. 

Those who read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as a 
serial story in the National Era, and remem- 
ber the eager interest wich each number 
was sought, will hail this profusely illustra- 
ted, beautiful volume with fresh interest. 
Those to whom the stirring events of that 
time are known only as history, will find 
in ita better view of slavery with all its at- 
tendant shades of good and evil than exists 
anywhere else, The book is in itself more 
intensely interesting than any mere ro- 
mance. It is very handsomely gotten up, 
printed on tinted paper, red lined, beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated. Price $3.50. 


More Ciassics or Baby LAND. Versified 
by Clara Doty Bates. Price 50 cents. D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

The stories which the grandmothers and 
mothers of the present babies hear told or 
read with only the word pictures, will here 
find “Babes in the Woods,” “Jack and 
Jill,” “Bo Peep,” “Blue Beard,” ‘‘Alad- 
dia” and the rest, all out with illustrations, 
which cover half of nearly every page, and 
all set in rhymes, whose merry jingle will 
be sure to please the children, 


ON THE PLAINS AND AMONG THE PErAks; 
or how Mrs. Maxwell made her natural 
history collections. By Mary Dartt. Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadel- 
phia. 

The book is dedicated ‘To Spencer M. 
Gaird, the sympathetic friend of Nature's 
friends, as well asa distinguished natural- 
ist.” It gives an interesting history of 
Mrs. Maxwell’s collection, which attracted 
so much attention at the Centennial. It 
contains also pictures of Colorado scenery 
and life, the camping and the tramping, to- 
gether with the odd ways of animals, birds, 
and men, and is interesting to the end. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Tis more blessed to give than to receive! 
Christmas is Coming! ! 

Nothing compliments more than an ap- 
peal to intelligence, and a good book is the 
acme of delicate gifts. We hope our readers 
will agree with us,and forthwith go toMessrs. 
Houghton & Osgood, Lee & Shepard, D. 
Lothrop & Co., Little, Brown & Co., A. Wil- 
liams & Co., Campbell & Co., Estes & Lau- 
riat and others, whose advertisements in our 
columns offer a variety of gifts. The body 
and mind are neither forgotten, and the 
household interior, whence comes our bet- 
ter life, can be made even more attractive. 
A glance among our columns will determine 
the gifts. 


The firm, A. Williams & Co., have just re- 
ceived the ‘“‘Baby’s Bouquet,” afresh bunch 
of old hymns and tunes, briltiantly illu- 
mined by Walter Crane. It is a companion 
to the ‘‘Baby’s Opera,” and both are charm- 
ing presents. Who does not like to sing 
nursery rhymes? All of Walter Crane’s 
children’s books are found at this ‘‘School 
Street Corner” bookstore, also R. Calde- 
cott’s comically illustrated picture books, 
‘John Gilpin’s Ride,” and others. 


Go to D. Lothrop & Co., Franklin Street, 
and frankly offer them two dollars. They 
will retaliate by sending the ‘‘Wide Awake” 
all through 1879, to the address of any little 
one you may desire to benefit. They espe- 
cially remember the young in their publica- 
tions. 


Little, Brown & Co., to whose advertise- 
ment we call attention, are centrally located, 
nearly opposite the Herald Office. 


At Estes & Lauriat’s can be found all 
kinds of books, at the lowest discount. 

Everybody knows ‘‘Campbell’s,” and his 
book store is on Franklin Street, near Wash- 
ington, where one cannot fail to find every- 
thing in the book line. 


The Youth’s Companion, This delightful 
child’s weekly, is only $1.75 per year, includ- 
ing postage and subscription, which is taken 
atany time. Itis also well adapted to please 
“children of a larger growth.” When we 
were young we pored over it, and we still 
continue to like it, which is passing strange. 
The reason why can be easily explained by 
sending fora sample copy, and their pro- 
spectus for 1879. It is handsomely illustra- 
ted, and the contributors are among the best 
known writers in almost every department 
of literature, and it is eminently 7’he Com- 
panion, containing as it does the greatest 
variety of reading. Premiums are given 
for new subscribers, and many of the gifts 
are very costly. It makes a wise gift of 
weekly renewal, for a whole year. 


The well-known firm of C. E. Meyer & 
Co., advertise in opportune season, to Auc- 
tion their extensive and valuable stock of 
Paintings, Engravings, Photograph, Chro- 
mos, Mirrors, Picture Frames, Passepar- 
touts,etc. Mr. Meyer imports and manu- 
factures his own goods, and the stock is 
first-class in every sense. Now is the time 
to buy elegant and useful gifts at one’s own 
price. The goods are on exhibition at the 
Art Gallery 427 Washington Street, up one 
flight; ladies will find this an excellent op- 
portunity to make their selections before 
the auction. The sale will extend through 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec., 
17, 18 and 19, at ten and two o’clock each 
day. It is an unusual chance for Christmas 
buyers. 


‘*Rock me to sleep mother!” How invol- 
untary comes that appeal after looking at 
the easy chair advertised by Paine. The 
rockers ‘‘in the good old days,” were such 
thumping affairs, that every swing oft made 
Morpheus forget his cunning character, but 
the soft and gentle motion of these modern 
rockers, has wooing qualities and the baby 
is asleep in ‘‘less than no time.” Mother 
and grandma can keep Christmas the year 
round if youso please. 


We have referred already to the reclining 
chair (with or without writing desk) offered 
by T. M. Holmes Furniture Co., but at this 
time we would again call attention to it. 
As we have been for years the happy pos- 
sessor of one, we know its comforts and in- 
trinsic merits. It is made in the best man- 
ner. 


Ward & Gay, 180 Devonshire Street, will 
send an illustrated list of their holiday goods 
to any address free. They have in their 
varied stock of stationary 250 styles of 
filled boxes, in beautiful designs, from 15 
cents to $4 each. Alsoa large variety of 
Christmas and New Years’ Cards, Diaries 
in 200 styles, and pocket books etc., etc. 


The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
19 Milk Street, manufacture a good variety 
of boxes of plain and fancy style, and at 
very luw prices. Confectionary boxes and 
suspension rings for Christmas trees, twine, 
labels, and tissue papers, are especially 
needful at this time. The “Silver White 
Casket” containing Silver White and all the 
articles necessary for cleaning silver, and 
the ‘Jewelry Cleaning Casket,” a pretty 
box containing everything required to 
cleanse and retain brilliant a lady’s jewelry, 
are gifts that any lady might covet. 


A window brightened by plants and flow- 
ers denotes much of the happiness within. 





The ‘German Plant Food” is specially suc- 
cessful in not only promoting the growth of 
the plants but improves the foliage. A tri- 
al package only costs ten cents. 

The Corticelli Silkk Company, 18 Sum- 
mer Street, needs no intreduction to the 
sewing public. ‘Their silk is recognized 
everywhere as strong, smooth and easy to 
work. To gratify the knitting mania they 
now manufacture knitting cotton and silk 
in staple colors of beautiful texture, which 
almost ‘‘knits itself.” For embroidery, their 
floss filling silk is especially adapted and ad- 
mired. 

An accomplished lady, Madam Selma 
Barthold, who has had experience with 
the German kindergarten system, has a card 
among our special notices of especial inter- 
est. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Dec. 16,4r.mM. Mr. John Orvis will speak on ‘The 


Equitable Relation of Capital and Labor.” Club tea 
at 6:30 P.M. 








Sunday Meetings for Women at No. 4 
Park Street, Dec. 15, at 3 Pp. mM. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale will speak on *‘The Religion of the First Cent- 
ury.” Women invited. 





The Comnesee Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hoid a meeting at the house of Mr. 
G. M. Southworth, 582 Main Street, Friday evening, 
Dec. 6,7 4 P. M, A. 8S. Tuayer, Secretary. 


Moral Education Association, — There 
will be a meeting of the Moral Education Association 
in the vestry of the Methodist church, Pleasant St., 
Malden, on Thursday, December ‘9th, 7:30 P.M. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will read a paper on “Development of 
Character in Schools.”’ All cordially invited. 





The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associaticn hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. I. before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 

Agents,.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the WomaN’s 
JOURNAL. 

The Moral Education Association—|he 
| a meetings of the Moral Education Association, 

uring the month of December, will be held at Mrs, 
Harriet Robinson's, Lincoln St., Malden, leading from 
Summer 8t., five minutes walk from Boston and 
Maine Depot. 

Dec. 6, 3p. M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak on 
‘‘Newspaper Literature of Children.” 

Dec. 14, 3r. m., Miss H. E. Lunt will speak on 
“Our Relations to Others.”’ 

Dec. 21,3 Pr. m., Dr. Safford Blake will speak on 
“‘Wise Supervision of Children’s Literature.”’ 

Dec, 28, 3 Pp. M., Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak 
on “Contentment.”’ All cordially invited. 
Kindergarten Schoo],—Mad. Selma Barthold 

who has had experience in Germany in the Kinder- 

garten system, offers her services to open a Ein- 
dergarten School, in any town in New England. 

She refers to Rev. F. H. Hedge, Cambridge, and 

Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston. Address Mad. Selma 

Barthold, at this office. 4w49 


Prof. Orth’s German Plant Food,—This 
fertilizer is composed of the substances which produce 
aay life, and house plants grow and blossom freely 

y itsuse. Send for a trial package. Postage paid 10 
cents. C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford Street. 


Mary SB. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. ference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3m39 


Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Mies E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


“EI Can’t Do Without It!—Says a lady, 
speaking of the “SILVER WHITE,’*—a preparation 
for Cleaning and Polishing Silverware that is rapidly 

oming popular among all good housekeepers. 
Jewelers and Druggists sell it. Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., Proprietors, 19 Milk street, Boston. Sold 
everywhere. 























Miss E, F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 

ive instruction in special studies, either privately or 
nschools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek aud German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. LANE, 
20 Beacon Street. 


Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting, that requires no refitting. It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Also cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cuttin owe to test the merits of the - 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 
EK. Jeannette Gooding, M. D 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 




















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


tr" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daLy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. mw. 
_ FRENCH HAIR STORE. 
rs. M. Singleton. 
HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 
165 Court Street, Boston. 


Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. 
tf 50 











AUCTION. 


BY LEONARD & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS AND APPRAISERS, 

48 and 50 Bromfield street. 
Oil paintings, Pastels, Water Colors, 
Elegant Steel Engravings; English, 
German and American Chromos; French 
Plate Mirrors, Photo Stands, Hand Mir- 

rors, Fancy Goods, ete., ete. 

Comprising the entire stock of C. E. Meyer & Co., 


at their Art Galleries, 427 Wazhington street, 
* up stairs. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, Dec. 17, 
18 and 19, at 10 and 2, each day. 


Now on exhibition in the Art Galleries, 427, Wash- 
ington street, up stairs. 1t50 


HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


JAMES CAMPBELL. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to his 


Large and Well-Selected 


Stock of Books, suitable for presents. 

All the Novelties ot the Season 
Both English and American. 
Standard Works 
In Rich and Elegant Bindings— 
Illustrated Books 
From the pencils of the most famous Artists. 


BIBLES 


AND 


PRAYER BOOKS- 


In the most desirable styles. 
Juveniles and toy Books, 





Writing Desks, 


Morton’s Gold Pens, Etc., 
All at the lowest prices. 


17 Franklin street, Bostou, 
formerly at 18 Tremont street. 


Our list of Publications and Im- 
portations contains a large number 
of useful and valuable books suitable 
for Holiday Gifts, among which are 
the works of Shakspeare, Dickens, 
Burke, Plutarch, Gibbon, Scott, 
Thackeray, etc. In English history, 
the writings of Hume, Macaulay, 
Knight, etc. In American history, 
Bancroft, Parkman, Washington, 
Webster, Palfrey, Frothingham, 
Winthrop, Adams, Quincy and Ev- 
erett. Biographies of Madison, 
Hamilton, Cabot, Pickering, Choate, 
etc. We publish several works com- 
plete in one volume, at medium pric: 
es, such as Familiar Quotations, 
Harvey‘s Reminiscences, and Anec: 
dotes of Daniel Webster, Shelley‘s 
Minor Poems, Soule‘s Synonymes, 
Bartlett‘s Dictionary of American: 
isms, Bacon‘s Essays, Forbes‘s Rem- 
iniscences, Choate‘s Speeches, Plu: 
tarch‘s Lives, Walton‘s Angler, ete. 
All of the above put up in handsome, 
attractive styles of Cloth and Leath- 
er Bindings, at reasonable prices. 
Descriptive Catalogue furnished on 
application. Besides the above, our 
stock comprises a complete collection 
of Standard and Illustrated Books, 
all the latest and best Holiday Pub- 
lications, and a large assortment of 
Juveniles, Bibles, Prayer Books and 
Hymnals, at the lowest prices. A 
complete catalogue ready next week. 


Little, Brown & Co., 


254 WASHINGTON St. BOSTON, 
2w50 
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Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
PUBLISH THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE AND EXCELLENT Books 


FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FAMILY. 





Of the Hight Huudred Books on their Catalogue 
One hundred have been published this year.’ 
Any volume sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 





AMY AND MARION’S VOYAGE AROU 
Worip. By Saran B. ADAMS. 12mo. With ine 
tratione from original photographs. $1.25. 
BEHAVING; or, PaPers on CHILDREN’ 
By Suisuty Dare. l6mo. $1.00. » Bnquarre. 
“Thie book should find its way into eve 
and we would urge parents and tonshere to mane 
} children and pupils."--N. Z..Journal of Educa. 


CHILD-TOILERS OF BOSTON STREETS. By Em- 

me - ere, by fee twelve pictures drawn from 
e by Katharine Peirson. Quarto. With > 
ated board covers. BO cente.” ae 

The author knows personally every “Child-Toiler” 
of whom she writes. - ’ . woolen 
CHILDREN’S ALMANAC (THE) For 1879-80-81- 

83. Edited by Etta Farman. Cloth, plain so 

cents. Red Line Edition. Gilt edges, $i,00 

Twelve original poems, written expressly for the 

Almanac by Longfellow, Whittier, Aldrich, Mrs 

Thaxter, Mrs. Whitney, etc. Twelve drawings by 

Miss Humphrey. Four exquisitely-tinted chromo- 

lithographs by Miss Lathbury. Memoranda Inter. 

leaves. Twelve pages Birthday Mottoes from the 
poets, etc, 

COOKING CLUB OF TU-WHIT HOLLOW. For 
Girls. By Etta Farman. Illustrated quarto edi- 
tion. Illuminated board covers. 75 cents, 

The jolly doings of some bright countr 
Funny in the parlor, valuable in the kitchen. dum 
OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. By Mary A, 

LaTusury. With eight masterly character draw- 

ings, full page, with poems and exquisite vignettes, 

Fine binding. Quarto $3.00. 

A fresh and artistic religious gift book. 
CHRISTMAS STOCKING LIBRARY. 6 vols. $1,20, 

Small books, witu large print and numerous pic- 

tures, muslin binding. 

ROYAL LOWRIE. A Boy's Book. By Cuarues R. 
TaLsotT. Large 16mo. ith twelve pen and ink 
pictures by Hopkins. $1.25. 

POETS’ HOMES. Quarto. $2.00. Gilt edges, $2.50 
A unigue collection of papers, concerning the 
homes, habits, and works of prominent authors, 
Fully illustrated by views, interiors, and protraits. 

SIDNEY MARTIN’S CHRISTMAS. By Panay, 
Large 16mo. 600 pages. Fully illustrated, $1.50, 
A new charming Christmas story-book, 

STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR YOUNG 
Peopie. (The), By Lucy Ceci, Ware (Mrs, 
Lillie), Fully illustrated with portraits and views 
of celebrated spots. 12mo. $1.25, 

Written with access to valuable MSS and old rec- 
ords. No student should be without it. 

LITTLE MISS MUSLIN OF _ QUINTILLION 
Square. Her Fortunes and Misfortunes. With 
thirty-two pen and ink drawings by Hopkins. 

Quarto. Illuminated board covers. 50 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF GERMANY. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGE. May, and eighty-one illus- 
trations. 12mo. $1.50. 

These volumes of histories, by the author of the 
“Heir of Redelyffe.”’ are nct only comprehensive and 
reliable, but attractive as ré¢ » an 4 
peculiar power of impressing the memory. 


CALL AND EXAMINE OUR 


Immense stock of choicest Books, 


GRADE to suit all ages and to sult all 
purses, comprising the best and 
most wholesome books for children, for boys and for 
girls, .—y ay = for adults. P bs 
ou can buy a ‘or your baby 

You cau buy a BOOK for your parents, 

You can buya for your friend. 
We publish more than 600 different Books, and you 
are sure of finding the best opportunity to make your 
selection from 

r 


} to our 75 cent COUNTERS, 
our $1 to $2 and $3 
or from our Round Table, covered with the 





CHOICEST aisoree GIFT BOOKS OF THE 


Lowest prices for the best Books, and careful atten- 
tion to the wantsof al: customers. Each caller pre- 
sented with a copy of the 


BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN, 
AT THE HANDSOMEST BOOKSTORE IN 
BOSTON. 

D. LOTHROP & CO's, 


32 Franklin St,, near Washington. 
1t 50 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTon. 

17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFIITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 














No. 10 PATENT PLATFORM ROCKERS. No. 13. 


These engravings represent a recent invention, by which « perfect rocker is secured without the disad- 
vantages of long rockers and injury to carpets by constant friction. 


No, 13, in Terry, with Tapestry stripes, a $12.00 
Same in Raw Silk, with Tapestry stripes, 15.00 
ee in Plush, with Moquet stripes, 17.00 
No. 10, in Terry, with “ & 23.00 
** 10, in Raw Silk, 26. 
* 10, in Plush, 28.00 


We have some twenty other patterns in stock. Prices, from $10 to 45. 
A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List. 


Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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O women, 
Have grace 
Some subt! 
Has ever b 
Swaying tl 
We strive | 
What char 
And lead n 
Ye are the 
The purple 
That in lif 
Its strange 
‘Our hearts 
With lovin 


O women, 

Filled with 
With chari 
That to ou 
Ye are like 
Alike in w 
No change 
He who sh 
Ye haunt vu 
We call yo 
And smile 
Alike thro 
Your love: 
For hearts 


O women, 
Would sel! 
And all ths 
To be the | 
Ye are gay 
To flaunt i 
Is all your 
Ye have n 
Your idle 
But dainty 
May burde 
Why will | 
Till it shal 
And some 


O women, 
Sweet son: 
Whose wo 
Are worse 
What are | 
Ye are uns 
The other 
So, with a 
From whe 
To darken 
Ye shout ' 
The weed: 
Ah—well- 
Who marr 


O women, 
Makes all 

Who virtu 
Whose lip: 
Whose wa 
What are 

Where ple 
But flaunt 
And what 
To trust, 1 
The keepi 
To you to 
Or wear u 
The flaunt 


O women, 
As dreams 
As passio 
With hear 
Like milk 
We worsh 
Like som« 
Too far ar 
White-sot 
The faires 
Ye stately 
Your chal 
To hold w 
The dew, 


O women. 
That some 
Self-poise 
With stre: 
Ye are red 
With pass 


